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THE STUDY OF ETHICS AMONG THE LOWER 
RACES} 


A REVIEWER, Mr. Henry Sturt, in the “International Journal of 
Ethics” (October, 1898), declares that “the historian of morality 
has in fact not yet appeared before the world, and a most magnifi- 
cent literary and philosophic opportunity still remains unseized.” 
Regarding this as the latest dictum on the subject, I have reason 
to hope that the few suggestions and observations I am about to 
present are not untimely. 

I have heard a tale, but I know not where it originated, of an 
English gentleman who had spent some time among wild tribes in a 
foreign land, and on returning to his home wrote a book about them. 
One chapter was headed “ Customs and Manners,” and consisted 
simply of these words: “Customs, beastly; manners, none.” This 
represents the mental attitude of the average European toward more 
primitive people. We are apt to regard our own morals and man- 
ners as standards, and to think that those who have them not have 
none. It is difficult to understand that the virtues of one people 
may be the crimes of another, and vice versa. Yet such is often the 
case. We are apt to forget that among ourselves morals may be 
vastly changed in a single generation, and that what is commendable 
on the part of the father may be execrated on the part of the son. 
The history of the duello, for instance, exemplifies this. 

But there are many other difficulties to be encountered in the 
study of savage ethics. It is difficult to determine, where authority 
is lax or ill-defined, what acts are regarded as criminal. If, as 


Hobbes says, “ the civil magistrate is supreme in morality as well as _ 


in politics,” how shall we judge standards of morality where there is 
no civil’ magistrate? If punishment for neglect is a criterion of 
right action, what criterion shall we establish among a race which 
has no organized means of punishment? Adam Smith tells us that 


1 Paper read before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, at Columbia University, New York, December 29, 1898. 
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the criterion of right “is the sympathetic feeling of an impartial and 
well-informed spectator,” but it is not easy to select such a specta- 
tor from among a crowd of savages. Writers on ethics have ex. 
hausted speculation in their efforts to determine the standard of 
moral action. If such a standard is hard to find among civilized 
men, it is much harder to find among the uncivilized. The days of 
the truly unsophisticated savage have passed, and only a meagre 
record of them remains. It is not easy now to decide how much 
the ethical notions of a barbarous people may be the result of 
civilized teaching, example, or law. 

Perhaps the safest way to discover the ethical notions of savages 
is by the study of their myths and traditions; but even here we 
must proceed with caution, and employ the critical methods of 
modern science. Among a civilized people, history and tradition 
teach us only the ethics of the past ; this may be true also of the tra- 
ditions of savages, but in a lesser degree. With us, tradition has 
been unalterably fixed in type; among savages, it still lives on the 
tongues of unlettered men; it is yet ina plastic condition. From 
my own experience in collecting tales among savages, I am aware 
that even in stories with well-established forms a good deal depends 
on the disposition and intelligence of the narrator. He embellishes 
according to his own ideas. He has the power to add or subtract 
much. Then we know that oral traditions have their growths. If 
one Indian tells me that the sun-god rides on a horse through the 
heavens, and another tells me he walks on the holy trail of a rain- 
bow, I have no hesitancy in deciding which is the ancient tale; but 
when one seems to condemn a certain course of action and another 
to approve it, I cannot reach a decision so readily. The age and 
character of the informant and many other things must be consid- 
ered. 

It is nothing to us that a horrid crime (as we regard it) is de- 
scribed in a tale, for the story-tellers of all ages and of all races have 
delighted to thrill their hearers with such tales, and, as civilization 
advances, this delight seems to increase rather than to diminish. 
But if the beneficent gods of the people are represented as approv- 
ing of the act, or if the author of the myth approved of it and seemed 
to expect approval on the part of his auditors, we may fairly con- 
clude the action is deemed proper, no matter how repulsive it may 
be to our ideas. It is fair to presume, too, that an action which 
meets with a reward is regarded as virtuous. If we find that not 
once only, but many times, a certain course of conduct is approved, 
we may feel still more assured that it is thought righteous. 

In this short article, I must confine myself, as a rule, to drawing 
my illustrations from the sources with which I am most familiar. If 
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we find a community of some fifteen thousand people wealthy and 
prosperous, living harmoniously together, having few quarrels, no 
murders, and yet no courts of law and no obvious punishments for 
breach of law, we may feel assured that they have some system of 
ethics which holds them together and makes them live like a band of 
brothers. Such are the Navahoes of New Mexico. Among Indian 
tribes in a lower state of advancement there were executive bands 
(dog-soldiers or soldier bands, as they were variously called), who had 
the right to discipline those who violated the customs of the tribe 
or the orders of the council; but I never learned that such a band 
existed among the Navahoes. 

One would think that among a people possessing much wealth, 
and, above all, much portable property, like the Navahoes, some 
rigorous punishment would be meted to the thief; but no punish- 
ment exists for him. If found with the stolen property, he is 
expected to restore it, that is all. It is Bentham who says, “ Utility 
is the basis of morals,” but it is hard to see how his law can apply to 
theft among the Navahoes, for this is a custom (let us call it) which 
is exceedingly common among them. The majority of the people 
possess ornaments of silver and other portable wealth ; why do these 
not suppress the stealing among the improvident and impecunious ? 
Perhaps their present customs are a survival of the days, not long 
past, when, as a people they were very poor and had to steal from 
other tribes, if steal they must. To take from an enemy has been 
deemed proper among all races and at all times down to the year of 
our Lord 1898; but to take by force, stealth, or fraud from one of 
your own friends or kindred has long been regarded as unethical 
among Aryans. Let us see whether the Navaho myths approve of 
theft or condemn it. In the long myth of the blind boy who bore 
his crippled twin brother on his back, it is related that this miserable 
pair went among the holy ones of the Chelly canyon to be cured. 
The gods asked them if they brought with them the jewels and 
other precious things demanded as sacrifices. The children said, 
“No, we are poor and have nothing.” Then the gods arranged a 
conspiracy with the twins. The latter went to the Moki towns, let 
loose plagues among the fields, and demanded and received gifts of 
the sacrificial treasures, to stay the plague they had themselves cre- 
ated. This was not theft, but a species of fraud worse than theft, 
not only pardoned but suggested by gods who afterwards received 
the spoils. Some extenuating circumstances are presented: the 
Mokis were an alien people and they treated their visitors inhospit- 
ably; but in the myth of Nafines¢/ani or the Self-taught, we find 
no such attempt at extenuation. In this it is related that the hero 
of the myth, the prophet, in order to make sacrifices to the gods and 
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gain their favor, stole a number of precious articles from his own 
parents and brother, or induced his niece to steal them, and there- 
after good fortune attends him as a reward for this action. I might 
cite other similar instances from the Navaho myths. In these days 
of increasing wealth, the Navahoes may look with disfavor on the 
thief; but the time is evidently not iong gone by when with them, 
as among the Spartans, adroit theft was deemed honorable. 

Although the Indians have a system of kinship so different to 
ours, they have a regard for the sacredness of kinship equal or supe- 
rior to ours. If aman marries within the forbidden degrees of kin- 
dred, there is perhaps no worse real punishment for him than social 
ostracism. As I shall explain later, there are imaginary punish- 
ments which in all probability will never come to him. Formal and 
recognized marriage within forbidden degrees of kindred is perhaps 
unknown among the Navahoes. The book of Genesis leaves us to 
infer that consanguineous marriages took place among the sons and 
daughters of Adam and Eve, but the Navaho Origin Legend pro- 
vides the children of First Man and First Woman with exogamous 
wives and husbands. 

Clandestine intimacies among the closely related are apparently 
not altogether unknown; but the traditions leave us in no doubt 
that such intimacies, if unpunished, are yet execrated. The Navaho 
story of the Origin of the Utes is much like the Hebrew tradition of 
the origin of the Moabites, but the Navaho shows a delicacy above 
that of the Hebrew by making the father the willing transgressor 
and the daughter the innocent victim. When her son is born, she 
feels no maternal regard for him, but kicks him into a badger-hole 
and leaves him to his fate. The Navaho scores a point against his 
enemy, the Ute, just as the Hebrew scores one against his enemy 
of Moab, by tracing the ancestry of the Ute to this unfortunate 
child. In the myth of Nafinesthani it is indicated that only witches 
and cannibals are guilty of incest. 

Marriage and divorce are both so readily effected among Navahoes 
that one might easily suppose such a thing as illegitimacy was not 
recognized among them, or that, if recognized, no stigma could 
attach to the condition; yet the Navahoes have a word (yutaski) for 
this state, and the myths indicate that the child who knows not his 
father is regarded as unfortunate. Except perhaps occasionally a 
slight whipping, I do not think any punishment falls to the lot of 
the unfaithful wife. The position of the Navaho woman is one of 
great independence. In the Navaho Origin Legend it is indicated 
that severe punishments (such as amputation of the nose) for con- 
jugal infidelity once existed, that they have been abandoned, that 
the execution of these lay with the husband, but that he might not 
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punish without the consent of the woman’s relatives. There was no 
punishment for the erring man. 

Truthfulness is not inculcated in the Navaho myths, and there is 
a general impression that it is a virtue not much practised among 
savages. As the result of over thirty years’ experience among Indi- 
ans, I must say that I have not found them less truthful than the 
average of our own race. With a proper understanding of their 
motives and actions I know how to rely on their statements and 
promises. I have evidence that after a solemn asseveration or oath 
a Navaho will not lie, and I have known men of high character and 
self-respect among the Navahoes whose word could always be safely 
accepted. All people, in all times, have found it convenient to con- 
done a certain amount of falsehood. The ethical boundaries of vera- 
city have never been exactly defined. There are times when false- 
hood seems commendable, especially diplomatic falsehood. If we 
read in the Odyssey that Pallas Athene applauded Ulysses when he 
lied to her; if we learn in Exodus that it was not Moses who devised 
the scheme to deceive and defraud the Egyptians; if we are ready 
ourselves to pardon the social falsehoods of every-day life, we need 
not be shocked when we find the Navaho myths teeming with false- 
hoods on the part of both gods and men. There is this much to be 
said in favor of the Navaho myths: for the most part they speak of 
diplomatic lies, and they make it appear that when the questioner 
expresses doubt by asking his question four times, all prevarication 
and evasion ceases and the truth is spoken. But the myths indicate 
that a solemn promise is of a very sacred character, and that the 
person who makes such a promise — one of secrecy for instance — 
should be willing to die rather than violate it. 

I was much surprised many years ago when I first realized that 
savages often regard our customs as beastly and think we have no 
manners ; but when I learned their reasons, I found the latter were 
not without foundation. Many of our tribes will not eat pork. At 
Zufii the hogs of the village are reserved to feast the captive eagles. 
The flesh is not tabooed by any divine order, as among the Hebrews. 
They say they will not eat the flesh of the hog simply because the 
animal is filthy in its habits, because it is the scavenger of the town. 
They cannot comprehend why white people eat pork, and yet they 
eat food that would disgust us. It is all a matter of taste. The 
wildest Indian would be shocked to learn that it is very common in 
England for first cousins to marry one another, yet he would con- 
sider it a virtuous act to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

The Indian, in a state of pure paganism, does not believe in that 
doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future life which is un- 
doubtedly an incentive to righteousness among our people. His 
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religion carries the conditions of this life into the next. As already 
stated of the Navahoes, — and it is also true of other tribes, — there 
is no executive power to enforce obedience to laws or to punish 
offenders. I have heard of men being killed in old days for the sup- 
posed crime of witchcraft among the Navahoes (this has been done 
in Zufii of late years) ; but such executions were rare and seem to 
have been accomplished by popular uprising rather than by an 
established legal method, by a species of lynch law, in fact. Of 
the punishment of adultery I speak elsewhere. What, then, it is 
proper to ask, are the Indian incentives to right doing? No doubt 
loss of favor for wrong-doing is one incentive; but we know how 
lightly this weighs on many of our own race who are not of the 
proud and sensitive kind. I am inclined to think that a belief in 
bad luck, or, as we might say, in the vengeance of inanimate objects 
(not so inanimate to the Indian mind as to ours), has a restraining 
influence. We know how superstition guides action among the 
unlettered of our own people, and we know that among the most 
cultured a trace of its influence remains. I once asked a Navaho 
what would happen to him if he married a woman of his own gens, 
“T would have bad fortune,” he said. “I would fall into the fire 
and get burned, the lightning would strike me, the cold would freeze 
me, or the gun would shoot me, — something fearful would happen 
to me.” In the Navaho Origin Legend we are told that when 
Nodoilpi the gambler, or gambling god, had been deprived of his 
possessions and shot up into the sky by his conqueror, he cursed the 
people as he ascended ; but he did not utter anything like the brief 
convenient anathema of the Anglo-American. He did not think that 
his beneficent gods had either the power or the will to damn any- 
one. He knew of no process analogous to damning. He only said: 
“T will send war and disease among you. May the cold freeze you! 
May the fire burn you! May the waters drown you!” 

But there is yet another restraining influence with the Navaho, 
and, strange as it may appear to some of my readers, it is his con- 
science. There has been so much written on the general subject 
of conscience that there is little left for me to say. I am not one of 
those who believe that it can always help us to determine right 
from wrong. I do not believe with Dr. Whewell in the existence of 
a standard conscience ; but I do believe that the rules of right and 
wrong being once established in the mind, the conscience constrains 
us to comply with them. The oftener we suffer the pangs of re- 
morse, the more we dread their repetition. As conscience is a sen- 
timent that varies in different individuals, we have different degrees 
of virtue even among those to whom the same law is given. It is 
not always for offences to which established penalties here or here- 
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after are attached that we feel the deepest remorse; but often for 
those which merit no punishment and are concealed in our own 
bosoms from the eye of scorn. The asseveration of Torlino, which 
I have already published elsewhere, is one of the best evidences I 
possess of the recognition of conscience in the Indian. Desiring to 
assure me of the verity of what he was about to relate, he said: 
“Why should I lie to you? Iam ashamed before the earth; I am 
ashamed before the heavens ; I am ashamed before the dawn; I am 
ashamed before the evening twilight ; I am ashamed before the blue 
sky ; I am ashamed before the darkness ; I am ashamed before the 
sun; I am ashamed before that standing within me which speaks 
with me. Some of these things are always looking at me. I am 
never out of sight. Therefore I must tell the truth. That is why I 
always tell the truth. I hold my word tight to my breast.” Here 
we have in the eternal vigilance of many mysterious eyes a substi- 
tute for the All-seeing Eye and a distinct conception of the inward 
monitor. Torlino was a pagan priest of the old school. A passage 
in the story of Nofoilpi, the gambler or gambling god, shows us that 
he who composed this tale knew what the pangs of remorse might 
be, even for an act not criminal, as we consider it, but merely 
ungenerous and unfilial. Nofoilpi had won at game, from the people 
of the Blue House in the Chaco cafiyon, two shells of enormous size, 
the chief treasures of the pueblo. His father the Sun had asked 
him for these shells and had been refused the gift; the Sun was 
angry, and certain gods plotted the overthrow of the gambler. But 
before they began to work they wanted to find out if he was sorry 
because he had refused the shells to his father. So at night they 
sent first Darkness, and after him Wind, to the chamber where the 
gambler slept, to search well his body and his mind. Both returned 
saying that Nofoilpi was sorry for what he had done. 

Let us now inquire if the good actions of Indians are ever prompted 
by pure feelings of benevolence. Perhaps there is no such thing as 
pure benevolence, and that in its highest manifestations good-will is 
but a refined form of selfishness. However this may be, we flatter 
ourselves that we often do good to our fellow creatures for no other 
reward than the pleasure it gives us to do it, and, unless we have 
good evidence to the contrary, it is but fair to believe that the sav- 
age acts at times from motives similar to ours. In the Navaho 
myths we frequently find allusions to gods helping men in all sorts 
of trouble. For certain specific services, such as teaching him 
songs and rites, they demand sacrifices — mostly of an innocent and 
inexpensive sort ; but numerous services are performed without any 
hope of reward. The myths abound in instances of this kind. The 
gods are shown to help man merely because they take pity on him 
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and have the power to help, getting neither prayer nor praise nor 
thanks for their good offices. Of the many beneficent gods of the 
Navahoes, the chief war god, Nayenezgani is the most conspicuous, 
He appears throughout his career as a disinterested philanthropist. 
As a warrior he destroys the enemies of mankind, and as a trans- 
former he changes things which in the past were evil to others 
which “in the days to come will be useful to man.” Wind and the 
Little Wind People are beneficent divinities who are always ready 
to whisper into the ear of man—to give him good advice when he 
is in danger or perplexity. 

But the legends speak not only of beneficent gods: they tell us of 
benevolent actions of men. Here is an instance of pity and prompt 
restitution, taken from a portion of the Navaho Origin Legend 
which is almost historic. While some members of the gens of 7ha‘ 
paha were sojourning at Aga/a, they sent two children one night to 
a spring to get water. The children carried out with them two 
wicker bottles, but returned with four. ‘“ Where did you get these 
other bottles?” the parents inquired. ‘“ We took them away from 
two little girls whom we met at the spring,” answered the children. 
“Why did you do this, and who are the girls?” said the elders. 
“We do not know. They are strangers,” said the little ones. The 
parents at once set out for the spring to find the strange children 
and restore the stolen bottles to them; but on their way they met 
the little girls coming toward the 7/a‘paha camp, and asked them 
who they were. The strange children replied: “We belong to a 
band of wanderers who are encamped on yonder mountain. They 
sent us two together to find water.” “Then we shall give youa 
name,” said the 7/a‘paha; “we shall call you Zo‘basnazai, — Two 
Come Together for Water.” The 7%a‘paha brought the little girls 
to their hut and bade them be seated. “Stay with us,” they said, 
“you are too weak and little to carry the water so far. We will 
send some of our young men to carry it for you.” 

But ethics is a wide subject and embraces the whole range of 
human obligations. It includes not only the more important duties 
which come under the head of morals, but those minor ones which 
we designate as manners and etiquette. I might fill a volume with 
a discourse on savage etiquette, but I must limit myself now to a 
few illustrations. The gentleman already quoted who thought the 
barbarous tribe had no manners simply found a people who did not 
have his code of manners, and whom he probably impressed with 
the belief that he had none, —a people whose code of manners he 
violated at every turn. The savage is often incumbered with rules 
of behavior as he is with observances of religion. Travelers in 
America from the days of Columbus to the present day have com- 
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mended the courtesy of our aborigines. The manners which the 
Europeans brought with them to this country were vastly different 
from the manners they found here, yet both must have had some 
elements in common. In the smiling faces of the dark hosts, in 
their prompt service, their free hospitality, and their generous gifts, 
the white guests at once recognized the essentials of good manners. 
I have spoken elsewhere (“ Navaho Legends,” p. 58) of the profes- 
sional ethics of the shamans. 

The Navaho myths do not tell us as much of the manners as they 
do of the morals of the people, yet they are not silent on the subject 
of manners, both good and bad. They indicate the deference due 
to age, — even among twins, the younger must defer to the elder, — 
the duties of hospitality, the modes of addressing a stranger and 
applying to him the appropriate terms of kinship, the forms of greet- 
ing; and they show us, too, with evident disapproval, the language 
and conduct of intentional slight and insult. Among some Indian 
tribes, it is said there is no word for thanks; but the Navahoes have 
one, and employ it on al] occasions which we would consider appro- 
priate. It appears, too, in the myths. 

Perhaps some of their seemingly senseless rules of ethics might 
with profit be adopted by civilized people. I once told a young 
Benedict, a friend of mine, that in many Indian tribes it was not 
good manners for a man to meet, speak to, or even look at his 
mother-in-law, and that neither was it polite for her to recognize in 
any way her daughter’s husband. “Ah,” he said, with a sigh of 
deep feeling, “ would that such rules of etiquette prevailed among 
ourselves.” 

Washington Matthews. 
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THE COLOR-SYMBOLISM OF THE CARDINAL 
POINTS.! 


In attempting to make any comparison of the colors used by vari- 
ous peoples as symbolic of the cardinal points, we are at once con- 
fronted by several difficulties. Although such symbolism was and 
is, presumably, widespread, it has been recorded, as far as I have 
been able to discover, only in North and Central America, in South 
and Southeastern Asia, and in Ireland. There is, therefore, not as 
large a fund of material as could be desired. Again, it is in some 
cases no easy matter to determine what colors are used by any given 
tribe or people for the different directions, as authorities differ widely, 
or make statements which may be construed in several ways. Lastly, 
we cannot be sure to how great an extent colors are confounded by 
the lower races. It is well known that, for instance, Blue and Green 
are not distinguished in the languages of some peoples, while others 
confuse Dark Blue with Black. Not that the difference between the 
colors is not recognized, but that the principles of color-nomencla- 
ture are different from ours. Knowing this to be the case, can we 
assume, for instance, that Green= Blue when we find two systems of 
colors which, except for this difference, are exactly the same? In 
the matter of Greens and Blues, it seems reasonable to consider the 
two systems, if not identical, as at least very closely related ; but the 
equation Blue = Black is perhaps a little more doubtful. In the 
present discussion, however, no such equations are assumed unless 
expressly stated. 

One of the first points of interest in this matter of the color-sym- 
bolism of the cardinal points is the choice of colors which was made 
by the various peoples. By this I mean what groups of colors were 
selected for this symbolism, irrespective of the directions which the 
colors were supposed to symbolize. Out of the thirty-odd systems 
of color-symbolism which I have been able to find, the most common 
color group is that of White, Yellow, Red, Blue; then in order fol- 
low, White, Yellow, Red, Black, and the two groups White, Yellow, 
Blue, Black, and White, Red, Blue, Black. These four groups to- 
gether include nearly two thirds of the instances collected ; and if 
we assume the equation Blue= Black, the first two groups coincide, 
and would contain some thirty per cent. of the total number of cases. 
This would seem to show no very startling uniformity in the choice 
of color groups; and yet, considering the large number of groups 
which might be formed with six colors, this proportion is relatively 
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quite considerable. If we consider separately the American and the 
Asiatic instances, we find one important difference : whereas in the 
American symbolism, out of twenty-one cases, ten have the group 
White, Yellow, Red, Black or Blue; in the Asiatic the ten cases 
collected are quite evenly distributed among the various groups, and 
we cannot say that there is any group which is markedly prepon- 
derant. 

But what has led to the choice of the especial colors used by the 
various peoples as symbols of the four directions? The factors seem 
to be four: the sun, in its rising and setting; the geographical 
position of the people in question ; the climate of the region where 
they lived ; and their religious ideas. Let us consider these in their 
order. 

The colors of the East and West are the ones, as would naturally 
be supposed, in which the Sun plays the most conspicuous part. 
The colors likely to be associated with the Sun in its rising and 
setting are Red, Yellow, and White. Of these three colors, two are 
associated with East and West in some forty per cent. of all the 
cases under consideration ; the proportion being considerably larger 
in Asia than in America. In many cases, however, doth East and 
West are not represented by colors owing their origin to the Sun; 
and when this is the case, it is the East which, far more than the 
West, is associated with one of the three colors mentioned above. 
Considering the East and West separately, we find that among the 
American systems East is a Sunrise color in nearly ninety per cent. 
of the instances, among the Asiatic systems in about fifty per cent., 
and, taking the two systems together, East is still a Sunrise color in 
something more than three fourths of the total number of cases. 
West is designated by a Sunset color in something over one half of 
all the instances ; and, considering Asia and America separately, we 
find the former now as overwhelmingly in excess of the American as 
the American was before over the Asiatic; the reason for this will 
become apparent later. The colors of East and West, then, are in 
the great majority of cases connected with the colors of sunrise and 
sunset, and both of them are so connected very frequently. But 
what is the determining factor in those instances where in Amer- 
ica the West, and in Asia the East, is not represented by Red, 
Yellow, or White? This leads to the second factor, — geographic 
position. 

All three other colors are given for West in America, — Black, 
Blue, and Green ; and it seems possible that these can all, or nearly 
all, be explained by a single fact. In America, almost the only 
exceptions to the prevailing Sun-colors for East and West are in the 
colors ascribed to the West: in Asia, on the other hand, the excep- 
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tions are found mainly in the East. Now to the West of America, 
and to the East of Asia, is the Pacific Ocean ; and may we not assume 
that at least the Blues and Greens are used for West and East, in 
America and Asia respectively, in reference to this? All the Ameri- 
can tribes for which an explicit color-system is given, who use Blue 
or Green for the West, are situated in the southwestern part of the 
United States and Mexico, where, if they have not themselves seen 
the Western ocean, they have at least heard of its existence. There 
is perhaps one exception to this, — namely, the Dakota; but here it 
would seem probable that the existence of a Western ocean was known 
to the people also. In Asia the same general conditions hold true. It 
is precisely among those peoples who abut on the Pacific, and among 
no others, that East is symbolized by Green or Blue. May we make 
even a broader equation, and say Blue=Green= Black? That is, can 
we say that the existence of a large body of water, West of America 
and East of Asia, determined the selection of a dark color for these 
points? Such a theory offers, it is to be feared, a too temptingly 
simple explanation of the matter ; for Black may be ascribed to the 
West for other reasons, as will be pointed out later. The equation 
Blue=Green may also be questioned, as in America Green is attrib- 
uted to the West only in Mexico, and there West was, according to 
some authors, connected with grass and fertility. 

As for the other cases where geographic position has apparently 
influenced the selection of colors, I must confess that the grounds 
are much weaker. In the symbolism of the Creeks, the Hopi, the 
Navaho, and in Mexico (following Acosta), South is represented by 
Blue; and the same point is symbolized by the same color in Thibet 
and in the Buddhist symbolism of India and Ceylon. In one sense all 
these peoples have the sea to the south of them, and it is possible that 
here, too, we have the influence of the sea on the colors chosen for 
the cardinal points. But this suggestion must be regarded as merely 
a suggestion, and it is advanced only because no other explanation 
seemed to be forthcoming. If we include Green as a sea color, we 
should add to this list the Apache, Ojibwa, and Winnebago; but 
with the latter two at least, and probably with the former as well, 
it seems fully as likely that the Green may be connected with vege- 
tation. 

The third factor suggested as possibly influencing the selection of 
colors was climate, and this shows most clearly in regard to the 
colors for North and South. Ina little less than half the cases we 
find Red used as symbolic of the South ; and, with the exception of 
the Northern Athabascans, all these cases are found among Southern 
peoples or tribes. In the general symbolism of many peoples, Red 
is symbolic of heat or fire; and the presumption is strong that, on 
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account of its very natural association with fire and heat, it was 
chosen as the symbolic color of the South, — particularly as the 
people among whom it is found ascribed to the South are those 
who would have the greatest amount of heat to endure. The other 
colors attributed to the South beside Blue and Green, which have 
already been considered, are Yellow, White, and Black. Of these 
there are, however, but few instances. Yellow was attributed to the 
South by the Mayas, according to Landa, and may perhaps, with 
White, be explained as the glaring light and heat of noonday; but 
this explanation is by no means satisfactory. Black as symbolic of 
the South is only found among the Omahas, I believe, and I have 
been able to find no reason for this seeming anomaly except in some 
particular religious significance which the South may have among 
this tribe. 

It would seem natural that the North should be connected with 
cold and snow, and as such designated White ; but it is only in about 
one fifth of the instances that itso occurs. Black, on the other hand, 
is used for North in more than one third of the cases, and as such 
seems to be connected more with storm and bad luck than with cold. 
This is well shown, for instance, by the Irish symbolism found in the 
Senchus Mor. Here the North wind is Black, and the winds interme- 
diate between the North and West are Gray and Dark Brown, while 
those between North and East are Dark Gray and Speckled. Yel- 
low and Blue, which are in some half dozen cases used as symbolic 
of the North, seem to have no natural explanation; the Cherokees, 
Apaches, and Omaha having the North Blue (the latter accord- 
ing to Dorsey), and the Sia, Zufii, and Mexicans Yellow. The latter 
is also used for the North by the Thibetans and the Ceylon Bud- 
dhists. 

The last, but by no means the least, of the factors which determine 
the choice of colors, is religion. I have in this paper confined 
myself to the purely natural explanations which might be offered for 
the phenomena under discussion, and shall therefore not stop to 
consider any of the many religious ideas which have probably influ- 
enced men in the selection of the symbolic colors. I may, however, 
refer to a single cause of this sort, which would perhaps explain 
the ascription of Black to the West. The very frequent placing 
of the Land of the Dead in the West may, it seems reasonable, be 
the origin of the West being considered gloomy; it may also be a 
factor in the association of Black with North, as the North is some- 
times regarded as a Land of Shades. 

If we look over the list of American color-systems, and try to 
determine the representative color for each point of the compass, 
we find the result very unsatisfactory. There is little agreement 
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between different systems, and in some cases it is almost a matter of 
choice on any one point, so evenly are the different colors divided. 
But if we make such a composite as best we may, we get as a result 
the following : 


N. = Black (White); E.—= Red (Yellow); S.= Blue (Red) ; W. = Yellow (Blue): 


in nearly all cases the relative frequency being so close that two 
colors have to be given. An Asiatic composite made on the same 
lines would show a rather interesting difference. In it we should 
have : — 

N. = Black. E. = White (Blue). S. = Red. W. = White. 


There is in this case a much greater uniformity, and only one point 
(East) requires two colors, whereas in the case of the American com- 
posite every point required two colors. To be sure, in the Asiatic 
composite there are not nearly as many instances to make the com- 
posite from, there being only China, Japan, Corea, Thibet, India, and 
Java, although, from there being two or more systems for India and 
Thibet, there is a total of ten cases. Such composites are of rather 
doubtful value, however. 

One more composite of this sort may be made, and with more 
profit and reason perhaps. If, instead of taking all the American 
tribes, and attempting to form a composite or representative system, 
we separate them into a Northern and a Southern group (under- 
standing by “ Southern” all the tribes of the Southwest, Mexico, and 
Central America), — if we make such a division, the task, which 
before was almost impossible because of such great variation, now 
becomes easy. We should have, following this plan, then, — 


Northern Group, N.= Black. E.= Red. S. = White (Green). W.= Red. 
Southern Group, N.= White. E.= Yellow. S.= Red. W. = Blue. 


Although the Northern group has Red for both East and West, yet 
the two groups are seen to be sharply contrasted ; and they may each 
be said, with much more fairness than could be said of the first 
composites, to be a representative system for their respective regions. 
If we do the same with the Asiatic systems, we obtain a similar 
result. Taking the two groups of Northern and Eastern, and South- 
ern and Central, we have : — 


N.and E., N. = Black. E. = Green-Blue. S.= Red. W.= White. 
S. and C., N. = Black-Yellow. E. = White. S. = Blue-Green. W.= Red-Yellow. 


As before stated, the comparison of such composites is of very doubt- 
ful value, but it is rather interesting to note the partial agreement 
of the Southern American group with the Northern and Eastern 
Asiatic group, if we shift the latter East for West (on the assump- 
tion of the ocean being the cause of ascribing Blue or Green to the 
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West or East respectively). If we make this change we have, 
then, — 


S. Am. Group = White. = Yellow (White). =Red. = Blue-Green. 
N. and E. Asia = Black. = White =Red. = Blue-Green. 


There is one fact which the comparison of this symbolism of col- 
ors brings out, and that is, that there is little or no agreement between 
the various systems. But one case has been found in America of an 
exact agreement, — that, namely, of the Sia and the Zufii; a second 
case there may be, but it is doubtful, and will be mentioned pre- 
sently. In practically every case, then, there is a difference between 
any two color-systems ; and often greater between two tribes belong- 
ing to the same stock, and living almost side by side, than between 
two separated by thousands of miles, living under different environ- 
ment, and totally unrelated. As an example, we may take the 
Omaha! and the Winnebago.! We have: — 


Omaha ... N.=Blue. E.=Red. S.=Black. W.= Yellow. 

Winnebago. . N.=White. E.=Blue. S.=Green. W.=Red. 
or 

Apache . . . N.=White. E.= Yellow. S.=Green. W.= Black. 


Navaho. . . N.=Black. E.= White. S.= Blue. W.= Yellow. . 


Here are two tribes of the same stock, living near each other, but 
with radically different color-systems ; in the first case, even the color- 
groups are quite different. On the other hand, take the Northern 
Athabascans, as given by Petitot, and the Maya system according to 
one author. Here we have an exact correspondence, if we take the 
Athabascan system to be N.=Black; E.= Yellow; S.=Red; W.= 
White. But Petitot’s statements may be interpreted in several other 
ways, and neither this interpretation nor any other will coincide 
with Landa’s order for the Maya. The color-groups are, however, 
identical. In Asia there is more similarity between the systems 
of different peoples, but here it seems to be easily explained as 
due to the adoption of the colors of one nation by another, as, for 
instance, Japan and Corea, those of China; Thibet, the Buddhist 
system, etc. 

The last point to be considered is that of “shifting” and “rever- 
sal.’’ In many cases it happens that where two tribes or peoples 
have the same color-group, the one system is exactly the same as 
the other if one be shifted through one quarter or one half a revo- 
lution. For example, the Hopi symbols are the same as the Sia, if 


1 Both the Omaha and Winnebago colors are taken from Dorsey. I am in- 
formed by Miss Fletcher, however, that there was some misunderstanding on the 
matter, and that more careful investigations among the Omaha fail to show any 
color-symbolism connected with the points of the compass. 
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these are shifted one quarter sinistrally; similarly the Brahmanic 
system in India, or the Javanese system shifted similarly one quarter 
sinistrally, would be the same as Landa’s Mayan symbols, etc., — the 
cases of exact coincidence, shift as we will, however, being very 
few. In some cases.a coincidence appears if of two systems one be 
reversed, — 7. e. if we read one dextrally and the other sinistrally, 
starting with the one point which bears the same color in both sys- 
tems. Thus, for example, the Apache is the same as the Navaho if 
the latter is reversed; the Mayan=the Javanese reversed, etc. Or 
the two methods may be combined when quite a number of new 
coincidences appear; but the only value of these coincidences as 
yet seems to be, that they show that there are often several sys- 
tems in which the same colors appear in the same relative order (or 
reversed) : the tribes whose color-systems thus agree in part seem 
to have no apparent bond to connect them, however. If there were 
cases where two systems could be made to coincide by reversing one, 
and it could be shown that the ceremonial circuit of one tribe was 
dextral while that of the other was sinistral, then we might be 
inclined to consider the matter somewhat more carefully, but I have 
failed to find any such cases as yet. 

As a whole, the results of such a comparison as has been made 
here are to some extent negative ; diversity and not uniformity is the 
characteristic feature of the symbolism, and no general principle can 
be laid down as underlying the choice of colors by different peoples. 
It may be objected that this statistical method of studying such a 
subject is inadequate, and that the religious motive must be taken 
into account. That the religious element in the whole matter is of 
the greatest importance I do not for a moment wish to deny; but by 
neglecting for the time being the religious motive, which is necessa- 
rily somewhat local in its nature, and differs from tribe to tribe, we 
get a much clearer view of the general factors, which, modified by 
local influences, have led to the choice in any one instance of the 
colors associated with the cardinal points, 

Roland B. Dixon. 
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ANIMAL TALES OF THE ESKIMO.! 


One of the striking features of the mythology and tales of the 
North American Indians is the important part which is played 
therein by animals. The share occupied by animals varies among 
different tribes, being at times concentrated on a few animals, at 
times distributed among a number. Sometimes animals occur 
rather infrequently ; at others, the larger part of a mythology is 
concerned primarily with them. On the whole, we can state that 
it is a universal characteristic of North American Indian tales to 
possess a considerable animal element. 

There is another feature besides the frequency of animals. This 
is the manner in which the animals are conceived of. Nearly always 
they seem to be regarded as almost human. They speak, they 
think, like men. Sometimes, indeed, they would seem to be merely 
men with names of animals; sometimes they appear to be men 
who have assumed the shape of beasts, but at others they are origi- 
nally animals who later become men; and sometimes, in spite of 
human reason and power of speech, they clearly are and remain ani- 
mals in physical form. In this case, again, different tribes differ ; 
but we shall not be far from the truth when we say that, for the 
North American Indian in general, there was a time when men and 
animals were not different, but alike. Between them he draws no 
line in his mythology. As it has been put, “there is to the Indian 
no essential distinction between man and animal” (Von den Steinen, 
“ Naturvélker Zentral Braziliens,” 1894, p. 351). 

We find, then, animals to be frequent in Indian mythology, and 
we find a peculiarly human conception of them. When we turn to 
the tales of the Eskimo, we find a striking difference. The animals 
are almost absent. 

Of course there are frequent casual references to animals in Es- 
kimo tales which do not in the least invalidate this statement ; for 
we are now dealing, not with animals appearing like, for instance, 
houses or boats, as mere accessories in the stories, but with animals 
that are the agents or characters, the personages, of the tales. For 
this reason we must also exclude from our present consideration a _ 
body of incidents telling of the origin of animals. We are told by 
the Eskimo that a woman who was drowned turned into a narwhal, 
her twisted tuft of hair becoming the twisted tusk of the animal 
(Rink, “ Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” p. 99). We hear that 
an excitable man calling for his blanket, thus constantly shouting the 

! Paper read before the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
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word “kak,” became a raven (Turner, “ The Hudson Bay Eskimo,” 
Eleventh Ann. Report Bureau of Ethn. p. 262). A boy who was 
abused on account of his long ears ran away and became a hare 
(Turner, p. 263). This sort of incident is very frequent as a con- 
clusion to Eskimo tales; and further it reminds of Indian tales, in 
that at first sight it seems to obliterate the difference between man 
and animal. But as in all these cases we do not have the animal 
as agent in any way, and in fact the transformation seems to be 
regarded as the act that ends the human qualities of the transformed, 
we can omit this class of apparent animal tales. There is the more 
reason for this as in many cases the transformation at the end of 
the story has no connection at all with the preceding events, — is a 
mere gratuitous addition. (Compare Rink, p. 232, and Boas, “The 
Central Eskimo,” p. 639, with Turner, “Origin of the Guillemots,” 
p. 262.) 

If, accordingly, we omit these kinds of animal incidents, we find 
the animal tales proper of the Eskimo to be very few. Eskimo 
mythology is, compared with Indian, very strongly human. Beside 
a single story that is found in the identical form over a large part of 
western North America, and is therefore as likely as not of Indian 
origin, — and three or four others that are all rather scant, — the tales 
of the Eskimo that attribute human qualities to animals, and have 
animals as their characters, belong clearly to two naturally sharply 
defined groups. In the first group the central incident is the mar- 
riage between a human being and an animal. The tales of the sec- 
ond group resemble the ordinary European beast-fable that we are 
familiar with, and are all remarkable for their brevity. 

The marriage between an animal and a human being, especially a 
woman, seems to be a favorite motif in Eskimo mythology. It is 
found no less than seven times, and the animals vary from a shark 
to the petrel, from a huge reptile to a dog. Toa certain extent, 
these animals seem endowed with human faculties: most of them 
speak ; and a few times we are told that they had assumed the shape 
of men. But on the whole the opposite idea of contrast between 
man and beast, and of essential difference between them, seems to 
have been uppermost in the mind of the Eskimo narrators. To them 
the animals are animals, as is shown by the fact that, in all cases 
where there is any offspring consequent upon the union, the young 
are animals. Therefore there is in this group of stories little real 
resemblance with the average Indian tale containing animals. In 
both, animals are agents: but the Indian forgets, ignores the dis- 
tinction between animal and man; the Eskimo tends to empha- 
size it. 

The other group consists of about twenty very short stories. The 
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majority of these are composed of a few bits of dialogue between 
two animals, sometimes accompanied, and sometimes not, by a little 
action, —an incident or two. In others the dialogue is between a 
man and one or more animals. A few examples will illustrate. 

The following is from East Greenland, and has not been trans- 
lated into English: There were once a Duck and a Ptarmigan which 
had the shape of men. When the Duck came to the shore, he said 
to the Ptarmigan, “ Why do you go about with heavy stockings in 
midsummer?” The Ptarmigan answered, “Why do you go about 
with ztuartit in the middle of summer?” Thereat the Duck became 
angry, and said that they should wrestle. Then they took hold of 
each other and began to wrestle. The Duck dragged the Ptarmigan 
to the shore, and threw him out into the water. They continued to 
wrestle in the water, until they got under the surface. Here the 
Ptarmigan tore the Duck’s breast so that he killed him. The Ptar- 
migan flew ashore and cried for joy, “ Kakerkaka!” (Holm, “ Sagn 
og Fortaellinger fra Angmagsalik,” p. 83.) 

From Baffin Land: The Owl said to the Snowbird, “They say 
that you have nothing to pick your teeth with.” The Snowbird 
replied, “And your throat is so wide that one can look right 
through it.” (Boas, “ Journal of American Folk-Lore,” x. 110.) 

From Baffin Land: The Lemming said, “Fox, Fox! do you 
always run along the beach? Are you looking for something to 
eat?” The Fox answered, “What will he, with his short legs, 
with his bit of a body? Who is that round thing, that small-small- 
legged one?” (Rink and Boas, “ Journal of American Folk-Lore,” 
ii. 129.) 

The following, which I have obtained from the party of Smith 
Sound Eskimo who were in this country last winter, are, I believe, 
new. A small Snowbird was crying. The Raven, who met her, 
asked her why she wept. She said, “I am crying for my husband, 
because he has been away so longatime. He went away to look 
for food for me, and has not come back.” The Raven assured her 
that her husband was dead; he himself had seen him drown. “ But 
7 will marry you,” he said. “You can sleep here under my armpit. 
Take me for a husband. I have a pretty bill; I have a pretty chin ; 
I have good enough nostrils and eyes ; my wings are good and large, 
and so are my whiskers.” But the little Snowbird said, “I don’t 
want you for my husband.” 

A Raven flew by, above a person, carrying something in his 
beak. “What have you in your beak, Raven?” the person asked. 
“ A man’s thigh bone,” the Raven answered. “I eat it because I 
like it. I shall swallow it.” 

Another tale tells of the attack the swordfish made upon the wal- 
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rus, cutting off its flippers. The walrus stabbed him in the head 
with its tusks, and the swordfish swam off. 

(In some of these tales that come from Greenland, it is explained 
that the man who converses with the animals sees them as persons, 
recognizing them in their true form only as they disappear. In the 
East Greenland tale given above, however, we clearly have the char- 
acteristic Indian idea of beings at once men and animals. At the 
opening, the Duck and the Ptarmigan are expressly stated to have 
had the form of men; at the close, we find the Ptarmigan in the ani- 
mal act of flying.) 

These examples characterize sufficiently the Eskimo animal tales 
proper. They are all very much alike, and clearly form a class by 
themselves which is distinct from the ordinary Eskimo tale. They 
are short, scant, and trivial. The action is insignificant, often 
absent. The short speeches, which are often sung, are the nucleus 
of the whole. They are in the form of repartee, and are generally 
humorous, as are at times the situations. The characters are ani- 
mals of all kinds, — mammals, birds, sea-mammals, fishes; but 
birds occur most frequently, and of these most often the raven. On 
the whole, they are suggestive of our European beast fables. 

The relation of these tales to the animal tales of the Indians is 
now clear. It is evidently a relation chiefly of dissimilarity. True, 
the characteristic feature of the latter—the fact that animals are 
not distinguished from men — we see that the Eskimo tales possess 
also. In fact I do not wish to be understood to say that the dissim- 
ilarity is complete or absolute, or even radical. On the contrary, it 
is important to note that the essential feature of the Indian animal 
tales is found among the Eskimo. There is no absolute break be- 
tween the two mythologies. Indeed, in view of the fact that the 
two races are contiguous for several thousand miles, it would be 
strange if there were such a complete and radical difference. 

Nevertheless, that there is a difference, and a great difference, 
is indubitable. The mere paucity and brevity of the Eskimo beast 
fable must differentiate it from the Indian animal tale. For in- 
stance, even if we add to these beast fables the stories of the first- 
mentioned group, —those dealing with the marriage of men and 
animals, — we have a total of only thirty. As the whole number of 
separate Eskimo tales is about 380, it is evident that less than eight 
per cent. of Eskimo tales distinctly contain an animal element. 
What the proportion among Indian tales may be, I cannot say ; but 
it is without doubt scarcely ever so low as this, while frequently it 
reaches one half. The scantiness of the Eskimo animal element 
is still more obvious when we find that the twenty tales in which it 
appears could all be printed in a few pages, and constitute quantita- 
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tively barely more than one one-hundredth of the Eskimo traditions _ 
we possess (about seven or eight ordinary octavo pages out of 550). 
This scantiness necessarily results in, or is the result of, a treatment 
very different from that which the animal element receives in Indian 
mythologies. 

The difference is most apparent—and this consideration may 
throw some light on the causes of the difference — when we remem- 
ber that among Indian tribes there is almost always more or less 
association of animals with cosmogonies. The creator, the world- 
preserver, the transformer, the culture-hero, whether united into one 
person or not, are universal figures in Indian mythologies; and they 
are often conceived as animals. The hare (Algonquin), the raven 
(all the North Pacific coast tribes), the spider (Pueblo), the coyote 
(Rocky Mountain region), are familiar examples. And even when 
these characters are men, many of their dealings are with animals. 
Witness the widespread story of the diving of various animals in 
order to reproduce the earth after the flood. In fact, the truth of 
this contention is so obvious and so widely recognized as to need no 
further evidence. Throughout North America, animals contribute 
to cosmogony. 

Equally universal and well-known is the association of animals 
with the system of totemism, to which, in fact, they contribute the 
foundation. 

Among the Eskimo, however, totemism is totally wanting. More 
than that, their cosmogonical ideas are exceedingly rudimentary. 
The most thorough investigations seem to show that, while the 
Eskimo may have a very definite idea of the world as it is at pre- 
sent, they practically do not conceive of its origin, or the origin of 
its parts. Perhaps the only strictly cosmogonical myth of the 
Eskimo is that relating to the origin of the sun and moon, and that 
is purely human. What else there is —and it is scanty and discon- 
nected — occurs almost altogether among the small group of animal 
stories mentioned above, — those of marriages of men and animals. 
It seems, accordingly, as if there were some causal connection here, 
as if the absence of totemism, the scantiness of cosmogonical notions, 
and the scarcity of animal tales were all related ; just as the greater 
development of these things among the Indians would seem to be 
due to one cause or one set of causes. Corroborating this view is 
the fact that, among a western Eskimo tribe, our information as to 
which appears to reveal the presence (due perhaps to Indian influ- 
ence) of a more definite cosmogony than that possessed by other 
tribes, we find animals taking a part in the cosmogonical acts. 
{Petitot, ‘‘ Vocabulaire Frangais-Esquimau, Dialecte des Tchiglit,” 
pp. xxiv., xxxiv. Note also the introduction of animals into the sun 
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. and moon myth in Greenland: Rink, “Tales and Traditions of the 


Eskimo,” p. 236.) 

At any rate, it is clear that the animal personage of the Eskimo 
beast fable, who contents himself with bandying repartee with one of 
his brethren, is a very different character from the American In- 
dian’s coyote, or raven, or hare, who makes, or liberates, or visits the 
sun, or re-creates the world. At bottom, originally, they may have 
been alike; they still have a distinct point of resemblance in their 
common semi-human, semi-animal qualities. But on the whole 
there is a constant and marked difference between Eskimo and 
Indian tales and myths, not only in the frequency of occurrence, but 
in the treatment and nature, of their animal element. 


{I subjoin a list of Eskimo animal tales, which is, I believe, complete. The 
occurrence of the tales is indicated by the signs used by Rink to designate 
the various divisions of the Eskimo: G=Greenland; Ge=East Greenland; 
C=Central Regions; L=Labrador; M= Mackenzie delta; W=Western. To 
these I have added H for Hudson Bay and S for Smith Sound. The tales from 
the Central Regions and Smith Sound not followed by a reference are unpub- 
lished. The books referred to are: Rink, Eskimoiske Eventyr og Sagn; Rink, 
Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo (designated as Rink); Holm, Sagn og For- 
taellinger fra Angmagsalik; Boas, The Central Eskimo, Sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology; Turner, The Hudson Bay Eskimo, Eleventh An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology; Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii. 
(Boas and Rink), vii., ix. (Boas); J. Murdoch in American Naturalist, 1886.] 


I. ANIMAL TALES PROPER. 


The Duck and the Ptarmigan. Ge: Holm, p. 83. 

The Owl and the Raven. C: Boas, p. 641 ; Fo/k-Lore, vii. p. 49; S. 
The Snowbird and the Raven. S. 

The Raven and the Geese. G: Eventyr og Sagn, i. p. 88; S. 

The Walrus and the Swordfish. S. 

The Owl and the Snowbird. C: Folh-Lore, x. p. 110. 

The Owl and the Lemming. C: Fo/k-Lore, x. p. 111. 

The Lemming and the Fox. C: Folk-Lore, ii. p. 129. 

The Lemming and the Fox. C, L: Fo/k-Lore, x. p. 111. 

The Lemming. C, L: Folk-Lore, x. p. 112. 

The Raven's Song. C: Folk-Lore, vii. p. 48. 

The Singing Fox. C: Folk-Lore, x. p. 110. 

The Raven with the Bone. S. 

The Dying Raven. C. 

The Talking Bird. G: Eventyr og Saga, ii. p. 118. 

The Visiting Animals. G: Rink, p. 450. 

The Revenging Animals. G: Rink, p. 456. 

The Raven and the Gull. C: Folk-Lore, ii. p. 128; S; G: Rink, p. 451. 
The Talking Fishes. G: Eventyr og Sagn, ii. p. 119. 


II. TALES CONTAINING A HUMAN-ANIMAL MARRIAGE. 


A Tale about Two Girls. G: Rink, p. 126; S; L: H. I. Smith, Fol/k-Lore, 
vii. p. 210. 
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A Woman who was mated with a Dog. G: Rink, p. 471; S; C: Boas, p. 637, 
Folk-Lore, ii. p. 124; W: Murdoch. 

Sedna and the Fulmar. C: Boas, p. 583, Folk-Lore, ii. p. 127. 

The Lost Daughter. G: Rink, p. 186. 

The Children of a Woman and a Shark. G: Eventyr og Sagn, ii. p. 74 (cf. also 
Rink, p. 470). 

The Faithless Wife. G: Rink, p. 143; [S]; H: Turner, p. 264. 

Ititaujang. G: Rink, p. 145; S; C: Boas, p. 615. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Blind Man who recovered his Sight. G: Rink, p. 99; C: Boas, p. 625; S. 
[The Woman who became a Raven. C.] 

Avigiatsiak. G: Rink, p. 450. 

The Reindeer and the Animal with the Iron Tail. Ge: Holm, p. 84. 

[The Bear a Woman's Son. C: Boas, p. 638; S.] 

[The Sun and Moon. G: Rink, p. 236.] 


IV. MEN TURNED INTO ANIMALS. 
V. MEN ASSUMING BY MAGIC THE FORM OF ANIMALS. ' 
VI. ANIMALS APPEARING AS ANIMALS, 


A. L. Kroeber. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN NAMES OF WHITE MEN AND 
WOMEN.! 


In connection with an extended study of the interrelations of the 
white and red races in America, the present writer has noted a con- 
siderable number of names given by American Indians to white 
missionaries, soldiers, and others, the record and interpretation of 
which are of interest to all folk-lorists. In this preliminary paper 
the Algonkian and Iroquoian Indians alone have been considered. 
Exact references to authorities cited are given, and where possible 
more detailed etymologies than those in the original sources of 
information. As will be seen by glancing through the lists of names, 
the nomenclature is very varied: adoption-names, names of deceased 
celebrities, descriptive names, names suggested by accident or inci- 
dent, are all represented, besides translations of European names. 
Many of the missionaries, especially, have several names from differ- 
ent tribes, and sometimes different names from the same tribe, etc. 
As may readily be understood, some of the names conferred by one 
tribe are simply translations of a name originally given by some 
other tribe. Some of the names were conferred by the chiefs with 
the assent of their fellow-tribesmen, others by the old women, who 
so often are the name-givers among primitive peoples. Some of the 
names, also, from being applied originally to individuals (e. g. 
Onontiio, Kora), have become terms of general application to officials, 
governors, sovereigns, etc. Others, like 7abahsega, were given in 
such beautiful fashion as to be in the highest sense poetical. Taken 
all together, the names considered in this paper open up a very inter- 
esting field of folk-thought and folk-speech. 


ALGONKIAN. 


A. Biacxroot. A far-western tribe of Algonkian stock, whose 
speech, like that of the Micmacs in the far East, bears traces of for- 
eign contact in its phonetics and vocabulary. 

1. Apawakas, “white antelope,’ — from af, “white,” and awakas, 
“antelope.” According to Rev. John Maclean (‘ Canad. Sav. Folk,” 
pp. 63, 361), the Indian name of Mrs. Maclean. 

2. Natusiasamin. This name, which Rev. E. F. Wilson (“Our 
Forest Children,” iii. 9) explains as signifying “the sun looks upon 
him,” was given him by the Blackfoot Indians of northwestern 
Canada. From natést, “sun,” and assamiaate, “he looks at him.” 

B. CHEYENNE. An outlying branch of the great Algonkian fam- 


1 Paper presented before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, at Columbia University, New York, December 29, 1898. 
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ily, whose speech has suffered somewhat, as has the Blackfoot, from 
foreign influences. 

1. Dosimiats, “long beard.” According to Rev. E. F. Wilson, 
the name given him by the Cheyenne Indians (“Our Forest Chil- 
dren,” iii. 123),—the boys in the Cheyenne school at Darlington, 
Oklahoma. 

D. Montaenais. An Algonkian tribe of northeastern Quebec, 
with whom the Europeans very early came into contact. 

1. Tshitshisahigan, “the broom.” The name given, according to 
Pilling (* Alg. Bibl.” p. 281), to J. B. de la Brosse (1724-1782), mis- 
sionary at Tadoussac. The name is simply a translation of the 
French /a Brosse, “broom, brush.” 

C. MississaGA. The Mississagas, a sub-tribe of the Ojibwa, are 
still resident in various portions of the Province of Ontario, — Rice 
Lake, Lake Scugog, Grand River, etc. 

1. Annonk (anank), “star.” Name given to Addie, daughter of 
Mrs. Moodie (“ Roughing it in the Bush,” pp. 307, 311). 

2. Nogesigook. This name, explained, “ northern lights,’ was given 
to Katie, another daughter of Mrs. Moodie. 

3. Nonocosiqui (nindkdsekwa), “hummingbird woman,” the Missis- 
saga name of Mrs. Susanna Moodie, the authoress, who lived in the 
region about Peterboro, Ontario, where dwelt many of these Indians. 

4. Pa'migi'cigwdckem, “the sun bringing the day.” Name con- 
ferred on A. F. Chamberlain (“ Miss. Lang.” p. 65) in August, 1888, 
by Mrs. Susan Bolin (Nawigickoké), the doyenne of the Mississaga 
settlement at Scugog Lake, who explained the name as given above. 
The name is said to have belonged to a distinguished chief of the 
olden time, and was conferred with the desire to perpetuate it. 

E. Nipissinc. The Nipissing Algonkians of the Lake of the 
Two Mountains, in the Province of Quebec, speak the language 
recorded in the Abbé Cuoq’s “ Lexique de la Langue Algonquine” 
(Montreal, 1886). From that dictionary the following names have 
been extracted : — 

1. Ekwabite (p. 30), “the sentinel; the one who watches,” — 
from akaw, “up, on,” and wad, “to look, to see.” Name given to 
Joseph Aoustin (1816-1877), missionary at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, 1845-1847, a very eloquent and zealous priest. 

2. Kwenatc anibic (p. 189), “beautiful leaf,’— from wenate, 
“beautiful, pretty,” and anidic, “leaf.” This name, a translation of 
the French, was given to C. L. de Bellefeuille, missionary at the 
Lake, 1824-1834, — Bellefeuille (“ beautiful leaf”")=Awenatc anibic. 

3. Metakweckawatc (p. 232), “he whose approach puts them to 
flight,’ — from mitakwen, “to drive off.” This name, really a war 
name, was given to Montcalm and other French generals, also 
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to M. Lenoir, missionary at the Lake, 1855-1857. Cuog tells us 
that Kijikomanito, ex-chief of the Nipissings, made a song in which 
he thus explained the giving of the name to M. Lenoir: “The 
demons of hell are our enemies, and the young priest is come to 
stay with us to repel them.” 

4. Nijkwenatcanibic, “beautiful double leaf,” — from mz, “two,” 
kwenatc, “ beautiful,” anzbic, “leaf.” This name was given to the 
Abbé Cuoq when missionary at the Lake. As we learn from the 
preface of his “ Lexique de la Langue Iroquoise” (Montreal, 1882), 
the “N. O.,” which Cuoq signed to two of his earlier publications, 
stands for Niykwenatcanibic, his Algonkian, and Orakwanentakon, 
his Iroquois, name. 

5. Nikik, “otter.” Cuogq tells us (“ Lex. Iroqg.” p. 214) that M. 
Thavenet, missionary at the Lake, 1802-1809, was first called by the 
Iroquois sawine, “ otter,” suggested by its assonance with 7havenet, 
and the Nipissings simply rendered this /awzne into their own 
tongue by 

6. Wabonimtki (p. 19), “white thunder,” —from wad, “white,” 
and onimiki, “thunder.” Name given to Colonel Napier, a govern- 
ment official of the Indian Department of Canada. 

7. Waianadjitehetc (p. 422), “he who has a rich heart,” — from 
wanat, “rich,” teh, “heart.” Name given to Pierre Richard (1817- 
1847), missionary at the Lake, 1842-1846. 

8. Wakwi (p. 122), “sky.” Name given to J. C. Mathevet (1717- 
1781), missionary at the Lake, 1746-1778, whose knowledge of the 
Indian tongue is said to have been very great. 

F. Ojrpwa (Chippeway). A few only of the many Ojibwa names 
of white men and women can be given here. 

1. Keeshegooqua (kijigikwa). According to Rev. E. F. Wilson 
(“ The Canad. Ind.” i. 347), this name was conferred, July 26, 1891, 
by Chief Buhkwujjenene of the Ojibwa Indians at Garden River, 
Ontario, on Mrs. McMurray, the second wife of Archdeacon Wil- 
liam McMurray, of Niagara, whose first wife was a cousin of Mrs. H. 
R. Schoolcraft. The name signifies “sky woman,” or “ lady of the 
sky,” —from 4iik, “sky,” and ekwa, “ woman.” 

2. Misquahbenooqua (miskwabiniikwa), “woman of the rosy dawn; 
lady of the aurora.” This name, according to Rev. E. F. Wilson 
(“ Miss. Work among the Ojebway Indians,” London, 1886, p. 249), 
was given to Mrs. Sullivan, wife of Bishop Sullivan, of Algoma, 
Ontario, by Chief Buhkwujjenene, of Garden River, August 30, 1884. 
The name is derived from miskw, “red, ruddy,” wadan, “it is light, 
day,” and ekwa, “woman.” See No. 7. 

3. Nahwegeeshegooqua (nawégijigiukwa). Name given by chief of 
“pagan” Indians at Kettle Point, Ontario, to Mrs. Wilson, wife of 
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Rev. E. F. Wilson, missionary. Mr. Wilson (“ Miss. Work,” p. 33) 
renders this name “ Lady of the Sky,” but it evidently signifies “sun 
in the centre of the sky woman,” from maw, “in the middle of,” 
gijik, “sky,” and ekwa, “woman.” The name was that of a dead 
Indian woman who was much thought of, and it was the wish of the 
Indians “ that her name should be retained among us.” 

4. Neegig (nigig), “otter.” Rev. E. F. Wilson (“ Miss. Work,” 
p. 99) informs us that Chief Buhkwujjenene conferred this name in 
England on Rev. E. F. Wilson’s brother Arthur, —the word sound- 
ing like “otter,” hence the translation. This is an interesting pen- 
dant to the tawzne of the Iroquois elsewhere noted. 

5. Pashegonabe. Name conferred by Chief Buhkwujjenene on the 
father of Rev. E. F. Wilson, by whom it is said (p. 99) to mean 
“ great eagle.” 

6. Puhgukahbun (pagakaban), “bright, clear day; broad day- 
light,” —from pakak, “clear,” waban, “it is day.” The name of a 
much respected chief (long since dead), conferred by Chief Buhk- 
wujjenene on Rev. E. F. Wilson, the missionary (“ Miss. Work,” 
P- 

7. Tabahsega. Name given by Chief Buhkwujjenene to Bishop 
Edward Sullivan, of Algoma, August 30, 1884,— said to mean 
“spreading or radiant light.” Rev. E. F. Wilson gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of the naming of Bishop and Mrs. Sullivan 
by the Indian chief (“ Miss. Work,” pp. 248, 249): “[The chief] 
proceeded in highly poetic strains, and with a fervid, impassioned 
manner, to which no description could do justice, to picture the 
glory of the rising sun; how at first the night is dark, very dark, 
and the darkness clears a little, and the light looks through, and the 
great sun appears, creeping up slowly higher and higher, from east 
. to west, till the whole heaven is filled with his bright, making all 
things glad: ‘so,’ said the old chief, turning to the bishop, ‘has 
your teaching been, and our hearts are glad because of the new 
light, and henceforth you will be called Zadasega, 7. e. spreading or 
radiant light.’ ... The old chief then beckoned to the bishop’s 
wife to come forward, and, going back to his former figure, to bring 
out the idea of the soft, roseate hue that overspreads the sky before 
the rising of the sun, announced that her name should be M/isguah- 
benooqua.” 

This is one typical mode of naming among the Ojibwa and other 
Algonkian Indians. 

8. Wabausenooqua (wabdaseniikwa). This name, conferred by 
Chief Buhkwujjenene on a sister of Rev. E. F. Wilson, was ex- 
plained by the giver as signifying “a little spot cleared by the 
wind” (Miss. Work,” p. 99). Probably “ wind-cleaning woman.” 
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9. Wasawawadoong. This name, explained as the “ yellow beard,” 
is said (Pilling, “ Alg. Bibl.” p. 403) to have been given to the Rev. 
J. H. Pitzel, missionary for some years (1848-1857) among the 
Ojibwa Indians of Lake Superior. 

G. Orrawa. A branch of the Algonkian stock in parts of the 
Province of Ontario and the State of Michigan. 

1. Manédkékétoh', “he that speaks good words.” Given in Pilling 
(“ Alg. Bibl.” p. 352) as the Ottawa Indian name of Rev. Jonathan 
Meeker (1804-1854), missionary to the Ottawas on the Grand River, 
Ontario. Derived from mano, “ well,” and kit, “to speak, to talk.” 


IROQUOIS, 


The Iroquois Indians in Canada, especially, have been long under 
the influence of European missionaries, and have come into more or 
less political contact with the French and English settlers of the 
region about the Great Lakes and southward to Virginia. 

1. Anonchiase. According to the Abbé Cuoq (“ Lex. Irogq.” 
p. 212), the Hurons gave this name to the first governor of Montreal, 
Maisonneuve; the Mohawks of the Lake of the Two Mountains 
(Cuoq’s “Iroquois”) called him fanonsase (kanonsa=“house”’). 
Both Huron and Iroquois names are translations of the French 
Maisonneuve (“ new house”’). 

2. Asira. This name, given to Guillaume Couture, one of the 
companions of Pére Iogues, in his captivity, signifies, according to 
Cuoq (‘“ Lex. Iroq.” p. 212), “blanket, cover,” and is a translation 
of the French Couture = couverture, 

3. Awennenhawi, “ word-bearer.’””’ Name given to the celebrated 
Frangois Picquet (1708-1781), missionary among the Iroquois. It 
was also conferred on Nicolas Dufresne (d. 1863), another mission- 
ary among the Indians (Cuogq, p. 214). 

4. Awennisete. ‘Fhis name (the Huron form is aondechiete) has 
been conferred upon several missionaries, especially upon Etienne 
de Carheil (1633-1726) and H. Giien (d. 1761), both missionaries at 
the Lake of the Two Mountains. The name is derived from ¢eken- 
nistons, “to absent one’s self for a time, to make a journey.” 

5. Dakarihhontye, “flying messenger,”—the name of Major 
Hayter Reid (Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Canada), 
as honorary chief of the Ontario Iroquois. This name is given as 
spelled above in Major E. M. Chadwick’s “ The People of the Long- 
house” (Toronto, 1897), p. 99, and the other names cited from his 
book in this article are given in the original spelling. 

6. Deorounyathe, “ bright sky.”” The name of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Governor-General of Canada (1896), as honorary chief of the 
Ontario Iroquois (Chadwick, p. 98). 
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7. Kahnedogonah, “among the pines.” Name of Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. L. Nelles as honorary chief. The name has reference 
to the bearer’s tallness (Chadwick, p. 100). 

8. Kajijonhawe, or Katijonhawe, name given to Mrs. Chadwick, 
wife of Major E. M. Chadwick, as oyaner of the Iroquois, also as 
ordinary name to Mrs. K. F. Kerby. The word signifies “ bouquet 
carrier” (Chadwick, pp. 102, 103). 

9. Kanoronhkwa, “one who loves.” Name of Mrs. Merritt, wife 
of Captain W. H. Merritt (Chadwick, p. 102). 

10. Karakondye, “ flying sun.” Name of H. R. H. Prince Arthur 
(Duke of Connaught), as honorary chief of Iroquois (Chadwick, 

. 98). 
. 11. Kariwiyo, “ good news; satisfactory business,” —from kari 
“new, speech, affair, matter, business,” and wiyo, good, beautiful, 
satisfactory.” Name of Mr. Allen Cleghorn, of Brantford, Ontario, 
as honorary chief of the Iroquois. He is sometimes called also 
karihowane, “ great good news” (Chadwick, p. 98). 

12. Ka-tct'-tcts-ta'kwast, “the beautiful flower.” According to 
S. L. Lee (J. A. F.-L. v. 337), the name given to Mrs. Erminnie 
A. Smith, ‘‘the first white woman adopted by a tribe of the Six 
Nations, having been formally adopted by the Tuscaroras in 1880, 
as sister to their chief.” 

13. Konwahendeks, “a leader.” Name of Mrs. M. P. Cameron, 
as oyaner of the Iroquois (Chadwick, p. 102). 

14. Kora. This word, which with the Iroquois of the Lake of the 
Two Mountains now signifies “ governor, superior officer,” has a 
very interesting history. According to Ferland and Cuogq (“ Lex. 
Iroq.” p. 167), it is merely the Indian pronunciation of the name of 
Corlaer, the celebrated Dutch governor. From the Dutch governors 
of Orange and New Amsterdam the name was extended to the Eng- 
lish governors of Albany and New York, to the governors of New 
England, the governor-general of Canada, and the Queen of Eng- 
land, the last two also receiving the epithet Aowa, “great.” See 
Onontiio. 

15. Onontiio. The history of this word, whose present meaning 
is “king,” is a little different from that of fora. Cuogq tells us 
(“ Lex. Irog.” p. 176) that this name was first applied to C. H. de 
Montmagny, the successor of Champlain in the government of Can- 
ada, and that the missionaries were responsible for it, “the Indians 
not suspecting at all that the Iroquois word onontiio was intended 
to translate Montmagny (“the great mountain”). The translation 
is rather free, however, as Cuoq points out, for in Iroquois onontito 
signifies “ beautiful mountain,” not “great mountain,” which would 
be onontowanen. From Montmagny, the name came to be applied 
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to all his successors, up to the time of the conquest in 1760, and, 
with the adjective sowa, to the kings of France (but not of Eng- 
land) as well. 

16. Orakwanentakon, “a fixed star.” The name given to the 
Abbé Cuoq by the Iroquois of the Lake of the Two Mountains 
(“ Lex. Iroq.” p. v.). 

17. Oronhiatekha, “burning sky.” According to Cuog (p. 212), 
the name given to Major de Lorimier. It is also the name of Dr, 
Oronyhatekha, the most celebrated of living Mohawks, in Canada, 

18. Rarihwagasdas, “a thing that lasts.” This name, in allusion 
to his work, was given to Percy Wood, of London, England, the 
sculptor of the Brant Memorial, at Brantford, Ontario. 

19. Rasennase (the Huron form is achiendase), the name formerly 
applied to several of the old Jesuit missionaries. It literally signi- 
fies “he has a new name,” or “his name is new” (“ Lex. Irog.” 
pp. 107, 212). 

20. Rawendio, rawenniio. According to Cuoq (p. 212) this was 
the name given to M. Lemaitre, priest of St. Sulpice, who was 
killed by the Indians in 1861. It is a translation of Le maitre (“the 
master, lord”). The name was given later to N. Du Faradon 
(d. 1759), the superior of the seminary at Montreal. In the sense 
of “master, lord,”’ rawenntio (Huron, rawendiio) is now applied to 
God, the Supreme Being. 

21. Rohehhon, “energetic man.” The name of Captain W. G. 
Mutton, of the 2d Queen’s Own Rifles (Chadwick, p. 100). 

22. Roronoungowane, “man of great feathers.” Name of Cap- 
tain W. H. Merritt, as honorary chief (Chadwick, p. 99). 

23. Sakonikonhriiostha, “he consoles them.” The name of A. 
Mercier, missionary at the Lake of the Two Mountains, 1861-1868 
(“ Lex. Iroq.” p. 214). 

24. Sakoienteres, “he knows them.” This name has been con- 
ferred on several officials of the Canadian Department of Indian 
Affairs — Colonel Napier in particular (Cuogq, p. 212). 

25. Shadekareenhes, “two trees of equal height.” Name given to 
the late Archdeacon Nelles, principal of Mohawk Institute, Brantford 
(Chadwick, p. 101). 

26. Shagoyahle, “one that beautifies men.” Mohawk name of 
Rev. E. F. Wilson (“ Our Forest Children,” iii. 9). 

27. Shagotyohgwisaks, “one who seeks a gathering of the people 
{into bands].” Name given to Major E. M. Chadwick, as honorary 
chief, in allusion to his “ advocacy of the formation of a Six Nations 
regiment of militia (p. 100).” 

28. Taiorhensere, “dawn; the day comes.” The name of J. C. 
Mathevet (d. 1781), missionary at the Lake of the Two Mountains ; 
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also of another missionary at the same place, R. M. Gay (Cuogq, 
“ Lex. Iroq.” p. 213). 

29. Tawine, “otter.” The name of M. Thavenet, missionary at 
the Lake of the Two Mountains, 1802-1809. His Algonkian name 
nikik is likewise a translation (through the Iroquois) of the French 
loutre. Tawine is a name suggested by assonance with Zhavenet 
_ (Cuogq, “ Lex. Irog.” p. 214.) 

30. Tehotwistaron, “trimmed; decked out.” The name of Cap- 
tain Ducharme, son-in-law of Major de Lorimier (“ Lex. Iroq.” 
p. 212). 

31. Tentenhawitha (for tewentenhawitha), “ day-bringer, morning 
star, Venus.” Name given at St. Regis to J.-B. Roupe, missionary 
at the Lake of the Two Mountains in 1813; also, at Caughnawaga, 
to R. P. Antoine, missionary there in 1851 (“ Lex. Iroq.” p. 214). 

32. Tharohiakanere, “he looks at the sky.” Name given to sev- 
eral missionaries, especially to A. M. de Terlaye (d. 1777) and J. 
Marcoux (d. 1855), etc. (“ Lex. Iroq.” p. 113). 

33. Thorigowegeri, “the evergreen brake.” Name given as hon- 
orary chief to Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland, who, as Earl 
Percy, served in the American Revolutionary War. The allusion is 
to the possession of an hereditary title, which resembles “a tree 
whose leaf falls only as a new one grows” (Chadwick, p. 101). 

34. Yalewahnoh, “our watcher.” Name given to Mrs. H. M. 
Converse, on her election as a chief of the Six Nations (J. A. F.-L. v. 
1892, p. 147). 

The present writer’s knowledge of the Algonkian languages being 
greater than his acquaintance with the Iroquoian tongues, the details 
given above as to etymology are correspondingly greater with the 
names belonging to the former. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FOLK-LORE RELATING TO WOMEN! 


Since the establishment of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
in 1888, the literature of the subject has vastly increased, but no 
more than the interest of women in this branch of science. 

A complete bibliography of folk-lore relating to women would be 
a task beyond the present intention of the writer, whose aim is to 
give a selection of titles from the literature of the last ten years. 
Books and reprints alone have been considered, the articles in peri- 
odicals being left for future enumeration and discussion. 

1. [Andersen, Hans C.]. La mére: conte de Hans Christian 
Andersen en 22 langues. St. Pétersbourg, 1894. This tale, so often 
translated, is the woman’s tale par excellence of Andersen. 

2. d’Avril, A. Les femmes dans l’épopée iranique. Paris, 1888. 
16mo. 

3. Bacon, Alice M. Japanese Girls and Women. London, 1891. 
330 pp. 8°. 

4. Bartels, Max. Die Medicin der Naturvélker: Ethnologische 
Beitraige zur Urgeschichte der Medicin. Leipzig, 1893. 361 S. 8°. 
Contains fassim notes about women doctors and magicians. 

5. Bergen, Fanny D. Current Superstitions, collected from the 
Oral Traditions of English-speaking Folk in America. With Notes, 
and an Introduction by W. W. Newell. Boston, 1896. viii, 161 pp. 
8°. Contains very many items relating to womanhood, household 
superstitions, “ signs,” etc. 

6. Bernhoéft, Franz. Verwandtschaftsnamen und Eheformen der 
nordamerikanischen Volksstimme. Rostock, 1888. 

7. Boas, Franz. The Social Organization and the Secret Socie- 
ties of the Kwakiutl Indians. [From the Report of the U. S. Nat. 
Mus. for 1895, pp. 311-737.] Washington, 1897. This exhaustive 
study contains many items of legend and folk-lore relating to mar- 
riage, women’s societies and ceremonials, women’s songs, etc. 

8. Bolton, Mrs. H. I. The Madonna of St. Luke: the Story of a 
Portrait. With an Introductory Letter by Daniel Huntington. New 
York, 1895. x, 127 pp. 16mo. Treats of the legends concerning 
St. Luke as the painter of a portrait of the Virgin Mary. 

g. Bramhall, Mae St. John. The Wee Ones of Japan. New York, 
1894. 137 pp. 12mo. Contains passim items of woman-lore. 

10. von Brandt, M. Sittenbilder aus China: Madchen und 
Frauen. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des chinesischen Volkes. 
Stuttgart, 1895. 8°. 

' Paper presented before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, at Columbia University, New York, December 29, 1898. 
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11. Brinton, D. G. Nagualism. A Study in Native American 
Folk-Lore and History. Philadelphia, 1894. 65 pp. Pages 33-37 
treat of the position of woman in Central American religious and 
secret societies. 

12. Brinton, D.G. Religions of Primitive Peoples. New York 
and London, 1897. xiv, 164 pp. Pages 219-224 discuss the position 
of woman in primitive religions. 

13. Brinton, D. G. Maria Candelaria. An Historical Drama 
from American Aboriginal Life. Philadelphia, 1897. xxix, 98 pp. 
A literary treatment of the legendary and historical accounts of 
Maria Candelaria, the American Indian Joan of Arc, who led the 
Tzentals against the Spaniards in 1712. 

14. Brunet, Gustave. La papesse Jeanne. Bruxelles, 1880. 

15. Bittner, Fr. Adam und Eva in der bildenden Kunst bis 
Michel Angelo. 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1890. 

16. Chamberlain, A. F. The Child and Childhood in Folk- 
Thought (The Child in Primitive Culture). London and New York, 
1896. 8°. Contains passim items of woman-lore; also “lore of 
motherhood,” pp. 7-51, and proverbs, sayings, etc., about mother 
and child, pp. 382-386. 

17. Ciszewski, S. Kiinstliche Verwandtshaft bei den Siidslaven. 
Leipzig, 1897. 8°. Contains much interesting information about 
adoption, nurse-relationship, stepmotherhood, etc. 

18. Cox, Marian R. Cinderella) Three Hundred and Forty-five 
Variants of Cinderella, Cat-skin, and Cap o’ Rushes, abstracted and 
tabulated, with a Discussion of Medizval Analogues, and Notes. 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang, M. A. London, 1893. 8°. 
Ixxx, 535 pp. A most welcome comparative study of this familiar 
tale, with good bibliography. 

19. Dargun, L. Mutterrecht und Raubehe und ihre Reste im 
germanischen Recht und Leben. Breslau, 1883. 

20. Dargun, L. Studien zum Altesten Familienrecht. Erster 
Theil. Mutterrecht und Vaterrecht. Leipzig, 1892. 155 S. 8°. 

21. Dietrich, Albrecht. Pulcinella. Pompejanische Wandbilder 
und rémische Satyrspiele. Leipzig, 1897. x, 307 pp. 3 pl. 8°. 

22. Earle, Alice M. Customs and Fashigns in Old New Eng- 
land. New York, 1893. iii, 387 pp. 8°. Contains passim items 
of woman-lore. Pages 36-81, courtship and marriage customs. 

23. Faure, André. Le mariage en Judée et en Egypte: analogie 
des deux institutions. Valence, 1897. viii, 107 pp. 8°. 

24. Floessel, E. Die Schwiegermutter. Kulturgeschichtliche 
Beitrage. Dresden, 1890. Interesting data concerning the history 
of the much-abused mother-in-law. 

25. Frazer, J.G. The Golden Bough; a Study in Comparative 
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Religion. 2 vols. London and New York. xii, 407, 409 pp. 8°. 
The title of this book, which is also of Turner’s famous picture, 
takes us back to the worship of Diana, and the book contains much 
concerning goddesses and their lore and legend. 

26. Gamble, Eliza B. The God-idea of the Ancients; or, Sex in 
Religion. New York, 1897. vi, 339 pp. 8°. Does ample justice 
to woman in religion. 

27. Garnett, Miss L. M. J. The Women of Turkey and their 
Folk-Lore. With Chapters on the Ethnography of Turkey, Folk- 
Conceptions of Nature, and the Origin of Matriarchy, by J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie. London, 1890-91. 2 vols. 461,632 pp. 8°. 

28. Groeber, Karl. Mehmeds Brautfahrt. Ein Volksepos der 
siidslavischen Mohammedaner. Aufgezeichnet von Dr. F. S. Krauss. 
Wien, 1890. 130S. KI. 8°. 

29. Hahn, E. Demeter und Baubo. Versuch einer Theorie der 
Entstehung unseres Ackerbaus. Liibeck, 1896. 77S. 8°. 

30. Hart, G. Pyramus und Thisbe Sage in Holland, England, 
Italien, und Spanien. Leipzig, 1892. 

31. Hartland, E.S. The Science of Fairy Tales. An Inquiry 
into Fairy Mythology. London, 1891. viii, 372 pp. Pages 37-92, 
fairy births and human midwives; pages 255-332, swan-maidens. 
Good bibliography. 

32. Hartland, E. S. A Marriage Custom of the Aborigines of 
Bengal: a Study in the Symbolism of Marriage Ceremonies [re- 
printed from “ Asiatic Quarterly Review” ]. 29 pp. 1892. Discusses 
the marking of the bride’s forehead with red lead by the bride- 
groom, and other customs held to be symbolic of union. 

33. Hartland, E.S. The Legend of Perseus: a Study of Tra- 
dition in Story, Custom, and Belief. Vol. i, The Supernatural 
Birth. London, 1894. xxiv, 228 pp. Vol. ii, The Life-Token. 
London, 1895. viii, 445 pp. Full of most valuable data concerning 
“virgin births,” sympathetic magic, etc. 

34. Henne am Rhyn, Otto. Die Frau in der Kulturgeschichte. 
2. Aufl. Berlin, 1892. vii, 369 S. Gr. 8°. An interesting prede- 
cessor of Professor Mason’s book on this topic. 

35. Hortitka, A. Die Saga von Susanna und Kénig Wenzel. 
Innsbruck, 188o. 

36. Hutchinson, H.N. Marriage Customs in Many Lands. Lon- 
don, 1897. 360pp. 8°. 

37. Klugmann, N. Vergleichende Studien zur Stellung der 
Frau im Alterthum. I. Bd. Die Frau im Talmud. Wien, 1898. 
v, 87 pp. 8°. 

38. Kohler, J. Zur Urgeschichte der Ehe. Totemismus, Grup- 
penehe, Mutterrecht. Stuttgart, 1897. 8°. 
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39. Kohler, J. Der Ursprung der Melusinensage. Leipzig, 
1895. 8°. 

40. Kovalevsky, M. Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of 
Russia (Ilchester Lectures for 1889-90). London, 1891. x, 260 pp. 
8°. Items of woman-lore passim. 

41. Krahl, E. Ueber vier Versionen der mittelenglischen Mar- 
garetenlegende. Berlin, 1889. Gr. 8°. 

42. Krauss, F.S. Volksglaube und religiéser Brauch der Siid- 
slaven. Miinster i. W., 1890. xvi, 176S. Gr. 8°. This book, dedi- 
cated to the author’s mother, treats, ixter alia, of “ pest-women” 
(chap. iv.), vilas (chap. v.), witchcraft (chap. vi.), etc. 

43. Laengin, G. Religion und Hexenprocessen. Zur Wiirdigung 
des 400 jahrigen Jubilaums der Hexenbulle und des Hexenbannes, 
u.s. w. Leipzig, 1888. xviii, 385 S. 

44. Letourneau, Charles. Evolution of Marriage and the Family. 
London, 1891. 

45. Letourneau, Charles. Sociology based upon Ethnography. 
Translated by H. N. Trollope. New edition. London, 1893. xvi, 
608 pp. Cr. 8°. Pages 327-389, marriage ; pages 389-401, the fam- 
ily. 

46. Letourneau, Charles. L’évolution littéraire dans les diverses 
races humaines. Paris, 1894. Does some justice to woman’s share 
in the origin and development of song and story. 

47. Letourneau, Charles. L’évolution de l’esclavage dans les 
diverses races humaines. Paris, 1897. 538 pp. 8°. Has much to 
say concerning woman, “the first slave.” 

48. Letourneau, Charles. L’évolution politique dans les diverses 
races humaines. Paris, 1890. xxiii, 561 pp. 8°. Woman's position 
and woman's rule passim. 

49. Letourneau, Charles. L’évolution de I’éducation dans les 
diverses races humaines. Paris, 1898. xviii, 617 pp. 8°. Items 
about female education passim. 

50. Letourneau, Charles. La guerre dans les diverses races 
humaines. Paris, 1895. Woman in war passim. 

51. Mahrenholtz, R. Jeanne Darc in Geschichte, Legende, Dich- 
tung. Leipzig, 1890. 

52. Mantegazza, P. Anthropologisch -kulturhistorische Studien 
iiber die Geschlechtsverhaltnisse des Menschen. Jena, 1888. 

53. Mason, O. T. Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. New 
York, 1894. xiii, 295 pp. 8°. Valuable throughout, especially the 
discussion of woman as artist, linguist, founder of society, and patron 
of religion. 

54. Mason, O. T. The Origins of Invention: a Study of Indus- 
try among Primitive Peoples. London, 1895. 419 pp. A worthy 
companion volume to No. 53. 
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55. McLennan, J. F. Studies in Ancient History. The Second 
Series, comprising an Inquiry into the Origin of Exogamy. Edited 
by the author’s widow and Arthur Platt. London and New York, 
1896. xiv, 605 pp. 8°. 

56. Morton, F. W. Woman in Epigram. Flashes of Wit, Wis- 
dom, and Satire from the World’s Literature. Chicago, 1894. The 
poet and the sage often have the folk-wit. 

57. Pallat, L. De fabula Ariadnza. Berolinz, 1892. 

58. Ploss, H. Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker. An- 
thropologische Studien. Zweite neu durchges, und stark vermehrte 
Aufl. Neue Ausgabe. Leipzig, 1884, 2 Bde. x, 394; iv, 478 S. 
8°. Full of folk-lore items respecting the girl and the young woman. 

59. Ploss, H. Das Weib in der Natur- und Vélkerkunde. An- 
thropologische Studien. Fiinfte umgearbeitete und vermehrte Au- 
flage. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Dr. Max Bartels. Leipzig, 1897-98. 2 vols. 8°. A new edi- 
tion of a work which is a perfect encyclopedia of folk-lore and folk- 
thought about women and their ways. 

60. Porter, Rose. About Women: what Men have said. New 
York and London, 1894. 207 pp. Words of male genius about the 
fair sex, their thoughts and deeds. 

61. Promber, O. Was wir Manner von den Frauen sagen. Aus- 
spriiche von Denkern und Dichtern. Dresden, 1898. iii, 80 S. 8°. 
A German counterpart of No. 60. 

62. Quenne, Camille. La féte et les traditions de Ste. Rolende 
[reprinted from “ Wallonia’”’]. Liége, 1894. 36 pp. Treats of the 
festival of Ste. Rolende at Gerpinnes in Hainault, and the folk-lore 
relating thereto. 

63. Raimund, F. K., und Alexander Manastyrski. Die Rutenen 
in der Bukowina. 2 Teile. Czernowitz, 1890. Has sections on 
love, wooing, marriage, married life. 

64. Remy, N. Das jiidische Weib. Mit einer Vorrede von Prof. 
Dr. M. Lazarus. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1892. viii, 328 S. 
Gr. 8°. 

65. Schaible, K. H. Die Frau im Altertum. Ein kulturge- 
schichtliches Bild. Zwei populare Vortrage. Karlsruhe, 1898. viii, 
96 S. 

66. Schlegel, Gustave. La femme chinoise. Leide, 1896. 8°. 

67. von Schroeder, L. Die Hochzeitsgebrauche der Esten und 
einiges anderer finnisch-ugrischen Vélkerschaften in Vergleichung 
denen der indogermanischen Vélker. Berlin, 1888. A valuable and 
interesting comparative study of marriage customs. 

68. Schrétt, E. L’amour et les amoureux dans les lais de Marie 
de France. Lund, 1889. 66pp. 8°. 
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69. Steinmetz,S. R. Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicke- 
lung der Strafe, nebst einer psychologischen Abhandlung iiber 
Grausamkeit und Rachsucht. Leiden, 1892-94. 2 Bde. xlv, 486; 
xv, 419 S. Items of woman-lore passim. Protection of woman, 
woman in blood-feud, mother and children, matriarchy, slavery, etc. 

7o. Stratz, C. H. Die Frauen auf Java. Eine gynacologische 
Studie. Stuttgart, 1897. x, 134 S. 8° The author notes the 
high position of the “ Dukuns,” or “ wise women,” — midwives. 

71. Strong, J. C. Wah-kee-nah and her People. The Curious 
Customs and Legends of the North American Indians. New York, 
1893. 275 pp. Treats of a Yakima girl’s life and vicissitudes, with 
many folk-lore items. 

72. Volkov, Théodore. Rites et usages nuptiaux en Ukraine 
[reprinted from “ L’Anthropologie”’]. Paris, 1893. An exhaustive 
and detailed study. 

73. Wake, C.S. The Development of Marriage and Kinship. 
London, 1889. 

74. Westermarck, Edward. The History of Human Marriage. 
With Preface by A. R. Wallace. Second edition. London and 
New York, 1896. Items of woman-lore passim. Pages 417-430, 
marriage ceremonies and rites; pages 430-516, the forms of human 
marriage. 

75. Winternitz, M. Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell nach dem 
Apastambiyagrihyasitra und einigen anderen verwandten Werken. 
Mit Vergleichung der Hochzeitsgebrauche bei den iibrigen indoger- 
manischen Vélkern [Denkschr. d. ksl. Akad. d. w. in Wien, Bd. xl.]. 
Wien, 1892. 1145S. Gr. 8°. 

76. Witkowski, G. J. Anecdotes historiques et religieuses sur 
les seins et l’allaitement, comprenant l’histoire du décolletage et du 
corset. Paris, 1898. vii, 390 pp. 8°. 

77. Wlislocki, H. von. Aus dem Volksleben der Magyaren. 
Ethnologische Mitteilungen. Miinchen, 1893. 983 S. Chapter 
vii., witchcraft and birth-goddesses. 

78. Wlislocki, H. von. Volksglaube und Volksbrauch der Sie- 
benbiirger Sachsen. Berlin, 1893. Items of woman-lore passim. 

79. Yastrebov, Vladimir. Pains de noces rituels en Ukraine. 
[Reprinted from “ Rev. de Trad. Pop.”] Paris, 1895. 12 pp. 8°. 

80. Young, E. The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe: being 
sketches of the domestic and religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Siamese. London, 1898. 410 pp. Royal 8°. 

81. Zanetti, Z. La medicina della nostre donne. Studio folk- 
lorico. Castello, 1892. xviii, 271 pp. 8°. A valuable study of 
folk-medicine among Italian women. 

Isabel Cushman Chamberlain. 
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TRIQUE THEOGONY:! 


AN ALLEGED SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT MEXICAN FOLK-LORE. 


AMONG various objects of uncommon archeological value which 
were brought this spring from Mexico to the Museum of Natural 
History by Mr. Marshall Saville, was also one of no small literary 
interest. I refer to a little brochure of not more than eight octavo 
pages, bearing the title “ Teogonia Trique” (or Theogony of the 
Trique Tribe). 

Up to this day, nothing was known to us about this tribe than the 
bare name; that its people lived in the sierra of Oaxaca, in the 
reduced cluster of only six villages, and that they speak a language 
which but recently has been classified as being a dialect of the 
Mixteco-Zapotean tongue. This knowledge we owe to the investi- 
gations of Don Francisco Belmar, who has just published an essay 
on the Trique language. It was, therefore, no small surprise to 
learn that this hitherto practically unknown tribe should have cre- 
ated a theogony of their own. 

When opening the pages we found them, to our regret, without 
any introductory preface, and therefore nothing that would warrant 
the authenticity of the text presented, except a short inscription on 
the fly-page, made by the author to a patron of his, which runs as 
follows: “To Manuel Martinez Gracida, the distinguished and stu- 
dious statistician of Oaxaca, this first essay on ancient folk-lore is 
inscribed by his affectionate Cayetano Esteva.” 

Of the text I made a translation ; but for lack of time I shall only 
give an abstract, which I suppose will furnish, for the present, 
sufficient material to form a general idea about the said Trique the- 
ogony. 

In the beginning, it is said, the earth was but a mass of mud and 
slime, floating in the air. 

Nexhequiriac, when casting from above a glance at it, exclaimed : 
“ Life must be begotten on this circling body! I must have sons to 
help me in this glorious performance.” 

Nexhequiriac, therefore, proceeds to the creation of nine sons. 
These nine sons were (1) Naac Shishéc, the earth-god ; (2) Naac 
Naac, the sun-god; (3) Naac Yahui, the moon-god ; (4) Naac Cuhui, 
the god of light; (5) Naac Cunma, the god of water; (6) Naac 
Nanéc, the air-god; (7) Naac Yuhuéc, the frost-god ; (8) Naac-Nima, 
the god of death; (9) Naac Chunguy, the god of hell. 

Nexhequiriac then convokes his sons and says: “ Your brother, 


1 Paper read before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, at Columbia University, New York, December 29, 1898. 
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the earth-god, is not a very strong god. Which of you steps forth 
to give him help and strength?” 

None of them, however, voluntarily steps forth. He therefore 
addresses the god of light, saying: “ You, my son Cuhui, you the 
heat of my body, descend to dry and bake that heap of slime and 
mud.” 

The god of light, obedient to the mandate, descends, but so much 
does he heat the earth that Nexhequiriac begins to fear he may con- 
sume it entirely. He exclaims: “You, my son Cunma, you god of 
the water, make haste and help your brother to extinguish this great 
conflagration. Here, take my arms, the thunder and the lightning, 
and I give you also thy brother, the frost-god, for a companion.” 

Water and Frost go now to work as they were bidden. And, 
behold, the mountains, the hills, the ravines, the forests, and the 
rivers make their appearance. 

But the frost-god on the summits of the sierra and the rain-god 
in the valleys were seen to overwork themselves in their labors, too. 
The one makes the earth too cold, too stiff, while the other makes 
it too wet, and Nexhequiriac, who fears an inundation, now dis- 
patches the air-god to dry up the world by the sweep of his mighty 
lungs. 

All this being done, Nexhequiriac declares the world is now cre- 
ated. 

To make the work a perfect one, the great creator then proceeds 
to send down the sun-god and the moon-god, so that the earth may 
also have its own light and enjoy illumination. 

The sun-god takes his course and runs his aerial way without 
halting. Not so the moon-god. He feels hungry. A rabbit 
crosses the path. To catch it, he spends precious time. When 
caught, more time is lost by stopping to eat it. He crams the rab- 
bit in his mouth, it chokes his throat, he loses his breath, and, lo! 
he notices his brother is far ahead of him, and that he nevermore is 
able to join his company. 

This is the reason, says the legend, why the sun is observed to 
be always ahead, and the moon behind. It is the reason also why 
the sun looks always fresh and red, while the moon looks sick and 
pale, and shows a rabbit dangling from her mouth, For, as they 
started on their journey, both were of the same complexion and 
color. 

Nexhequiriac now longs for seeing the earth embellished with a 
mantle of green vegetation. To perform this work, all the nine gods 
together are summoned, and all obey except the god of death and 
the god of hell. They excuse themselves peremptorily to partici- 
pate in so wasteful a sort of work. 
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The earth, it is told, was then seeded by the seven gods. They 
spread on it the germs of all kinds of trees and plants, and finally 
also men made their appearance. The male was called Ndaja, or 
brother. The female is called Nima, which means the heart. 

When men now were enjoying and making use of the benefits 
presented them by the gods, the latter approach the male and tell 
him: “ Brother Ndaja, here is a crown for you. But never must 
thou forget him who gave it to thee. If thou forgettest, thou art 
lost.” And the same was also said to the female. Men propagate. 
They are promised eternal life as long as following the precepts of 
the gods. 

The god of hell, however, cannot refrain from interfering and 
growing meddlesome with poor humanity. Nexhequiriac becomes 
aware of it. He, of course, foresees that calamity and final ruin 
must result from the influence that the fiendish interloper had been 
gradually gaining over mankind. The good god decides upon inter- 
vention, and how he succeeds in carrying out his benevolent inten- 
tions is gracefully narrated as follows: He calls the god of hell to 
his side. He tells him that he has resolved upon celebrating a great 
festival. All mankind should come and attend it, the purpose being 
to receive from men, on this occasion, universal thanks that he has 
made them so happy as they are. To aid him in the preparations 
for this festival, he charges Chunguy (the god of hell) with the hon- 
orable task to convoke the chorus and the orchestra of the whole 
orb. A mission, however, like this, was wholly against Chunguy’s 
malicious temper. He disobeys. Now Nexhequiriac, in order to 
punish him and have the festival take place without him, convokes 
the singers and the musicians by his own voice. He bids them put 
strings crosswise before their mouths and those of their instruments, 
and then to blow with all their might. Terrified by the frightful 
discord that fills the air, Chunguy, we are told, rushes away to hide 
in the depths of his cavern. It is only at night-time that he dares 
to come forth and trouble mankind with the appearance of dreadful 
visions and spectres. 

Notwithstanding, in the course of time, mankind deteriorates. 
Nexhequiriac, who wants to have his children pure, and grateful to 
him, resolves upon the plan of a new creation. He orders the four 
gods, of Water, Air, Death, Fire, to destroy mankind, and leave alive 
only one male and one female. The destruction proceeds. The 
two human beings are put in a wooden box. They are allowed to 
provide themselves with certain seeds of plants and with some pairs 
of animals. They thus escape annihilation. If the box be not big 
enough to hold all varieties of plants and animals, the gods will take 
care later for their reproduction. The box and its contents, we are 
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told, were safely landed upon a mountain, and a ditch of nine yards’ 
depth was dug around it to keep it intact. 

Of those two beings, who were saved from general destruction, 
the Triques say that they had been their progenitors and those of 
all inhabitants of our earth. Herewith the tale ends. Signed, 
Cayetano Esteva. 

Let something still be said as to the impression which this curi- 
ous composition has made upon my mind. 

On account of the above inscription and its brief yet somewhat 
suggestive tenor, one is, of course, induced to believe that the young 
folk-lorist must have gathered his material either from the lips of 
the native Triques themselves, or, at least, from the mouths of other 
individuals whom he supposed to be equipped with authentic infor- 
mation in regard to the legends of this world-forgotten tribe. 
Whether the one or the other was the case, it is difficult to elicit 
from the tenor of the few inscriptive lines. But I do not think that 
any of the items or compounds of his report are an arbitrary product 
of his poetic turn of mind. From such reproach we must absolve 
him. We only wish he would have told his tale in a language less 
refined, less filled with the perfume of Castilian literary fragrance. 
When he believed that this specimen of ancient Mexican folk-lore 
would thereby be rendered more attractive to the ear of the cultured 
reader, he was mistaken. But to his praise we must say that some- 
times he felt that in his polishing he went too far. For at certain 
passages we observe that he chooses to introduce the persons ad- 
dressing each other just in that idiomatic and specific idiomatic 
metaphorical language bred in the Mexican “ ¢/atoani.” 

As to the items of which the framework of the theogony is con- 
structed, it is not my impression that the latter is a genuine product 
of the Trique tribe. More than half a dozen specimens of ancient 
Mexican cosmogonies are extant. Therefore we are able to make 
comparisons. I mention a few that just occur tomy memory. We 
possess cosmogonies told by Alva de Ixtlilxochitl, by Veytia, Men- 
dieta, Afiales de Quauhtitlan, the Libro de Oro, the Popol Vuh. In 
painting we have the cosmogony of the Codex Vaticanus, and in 
sculpture that on the Calendar-Stone. Comparison leads to the 
apparent result that the Trique version is but a very ingenious sum- 
mary of characteristics common to the cosmogonies of the other 
Mexican tribes. That which is recognizable as specifically Trique 
is only the nomenclature of the gods. To enter upon the literary 
anatomy, and to expound which of each Trique item may be consid- 


ered a loan from the one or the other tribes, would require too - 


much time. Moreover, dissecting is sometimes a tedious and thank- 
less affair, to be left to the professional surgeon. 
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Let us enjoy the presentation as a whole. Whoever be its origi- 
nal author, whether an early and well-read Spanish missionary, or a 
Mexican of the modern school, it must be owned that he knew how 
to weave the foreign fibres so adroitly together that no seam is left 
visible. What made it attractive to us, at first sight, was the un- 
wonted and wonderful humor with which here and there the tale is 
salted. 

This alone may recommend it to incorporation in folk-lore annals. 
Think of that breathless moon-god plodding behind his worthy 
brother, the throat choked with a kicking rabbit! Think of the 
supreme god who tries to secure men’s salvation by the clever trick 
of putting out of tune the instruments of the orchestra divine, and 
causing such a disharmonious pitch that even vile Satanas cannot 
stand the caterwauling! He has to run away and seek rest in his 
cavernous abode, the hell, in which, indeed, we wish he would have 
remained bottled up — forever. 

Ph. J. J. Valentini. 


Note. — The foregoing paper contains the last of the contributions to Mexi- 
cana made by the well-known author. Dr. Valentini passed away from this life 
in New York, March 16, 1899. — Editor of the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
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A TRADITION OF SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y.! 


Tue eastern end of Long Island, New York, is divided into two 
long points which partially inclose a bay. The northern point is 
named Orient, and the southern, which is longer, is named Mon- 
tauk. Between these points lies Gardiner’s Island, and within the 
bay thus sheltered from the ocean is Shelter Island. 

One of the natural curiosities of Shelter Island is what appears 
to be a footprint in a rock. This footprint is that of a right foot. 
The impression of the heel and instep is deep and well formed, but 
the toe-prints are lost where the rock slopes suddenly away. The 
tradition about this is that when the Evil Spirit left the island he 
took three long strides, the first on Shelter Island, the second on 
Orient Point, and the third on Montauk, whence he plunged into the 
sea. The rock on which there was a corresponding footprint at 
Orient Point has been removed to the rooms of the Long Island 
Historical Society in Brooklyn. 

It is said on Shelter Island that if any one makes a wish when he 
places his foot into this footprint for the first time, he will certainly 
get it. This unfortunately is not true; but another saying, that the 
footprint will fit the right foot of any one from a little child to the 
largest man, is a striking fact; for as the bottom is narrow and 
the top wide, and there is no limit in length, it supports comfortably 
any foot that is placed in it. Finally it is said that no horse will 
pass this stone without being seized with terror on drawing near 
it, snorting, rearing, and trembling in every limb. A similar story 
is told about another rock on Shelter Island, where the notorious 
pirate, Captain Kidd, is supposed to have murdered and buried a 
young woman. This rock is also said to be an object of terror to 
horses, who, so the story says, cannot be safely ridden near enough 
to see it. 

It is these sayings about fear in horses to which I wish to dra“ 
your attention. Why should a horse be supposed to dread the scene 
of a crime, or the footprint of Satan ? 

These traditions are evidently Old World stories transferred to a 
new and suitable scene. The opportunity to secure a wish, the foot- 
print of the Devil, and the three long leaps are all familiar to us in 
English folk-lore. 

If we look for a more serious cause for some of these traditions 
than that of the gossip of the countryside in England, we must pass 
beyond the limits of what can be proved at present. 


1 Paper read before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Fo!-Lore 
Society, at Columbia University, New York, December 29, 1898. 
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A possible origin for these stories occurred to me lately while 
reading a paper in the Saga-Book of the Viking Club of London, 
named “Odinic Traces in Somerset,” by the Rev. Charles W. 
Whistler. 

Mr. Whistler says “that the thing that is never forgotten in a 
district is a terror. Often the latest terror will absorb into its own 
story the legends of the older days,” and “ one can trace the remains 
of the past beliefs in many ways as coloring the thoughts of our 
people, and in nothing more than in the matter of the one terror of 
our faith, —the fear of the spiritual enemy, the Power of Evil. The 
fear of the old gods has been, not replaced by, but transmuted into, 
the fear of Satan. And this is natural; for to the early converts 
from heathenism the sway of the pagan deities represented the 
power of evil from which they had escaped, and to their minds 
Satan was to a certain extent typified in the likeness and with the 
ways of them, as they had been wont to fear them.” 

Mr. Whistler then traces several of the Somerset traditions back 
to an Odinic origin. Among them is a story about footprints of the 
Devil which are still to be seen on the rocks. 

Two stories are about the “wild hunt.” Once a man saw it pass 
in the air over him. The rider stayed to speak to him, to his ter- 
ror, for he saw that the huntsman was the Devil, and that he rode a 
great sow. 

“* Good fellow, now tell me, how ambles my sow?’ 

“« Eh, by the Lord! her ambles well now!’ the man answered. 
But the pious emphatic was not to be stood by the fiend, and he 
vanished in a flash of fire.” In this tradition Mr. Whistler sees Frey 
mounted on his golden-bristled boar Gullinbursti, transmuted into 
the Devil, while his boar, for the sake of the rhyme, is changed into 
asow. In another story the appearance of a headless man riding 
on a black horse is supposed to have been the hooded Odin; and in 
a third, the wild huntsman riding on a headless horse suggests that 
the horse was headless from his sacrifice to Thor at the Vé. Horse 
sacrifice was the cause of much trouble in England in the old days, 
as it was to King Olaf Tryggvason in the far North. 

Is it possible that these stories about the terror of horses for the 
scene of a crime, and for the footprint of Satan, may have come 
down from the time of the confusion of the Christian and old Norse 
faiths in England, when, if a crime had been committed, the wrath 
of the AZsir must be appeased by the sacrifice of a horse ; and like- 
wise when Satan, invested with the character of the northern gods, 
would be supposed to desire for himself their ancient sacrifice, a 


horse ? 
Cornelia Horsford. 


December 17, 1898. 
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ITEMS OF GERMAN-CANADIAN FOLK-LORE. 


' Some of these superstitions may be of English or Scottish origin, 
‘but they were all collected among German-speaking people. I have 
classified these items of folk-lore under various headings, and will 
begin with 
DEATH SIGNS. 
When the corn-shoots are of a whitish color. 

} When a white spider crawls toward you or your house. 4 

If the cabbage-heads are white, or covered with white spots. 4 
The howling of a dog is also regarded by the Germans as a death 


bi 


sign. 
In whatever direction a star falls, there is sure to be a death, pre- 
sumably the death of some relative or friend of the beholder. ) 


RAIN SIGNS. 


If you kill a toad (will cause rain). 

When there are many women on the sidewalks in a village or 
town. 

If a hen crows. 

If it rains on Whitsunday, it will rain for seven Sundays in suc- 
cession after that. 


STORM SIGNS. 
When geese fly high. 17 
When the tea-kettle hums. 


GOOD LUCK. 


For good luck, the old German Catholics make the sign of a cross 
over or on a loaf of bread before cutting it. CH 


BAD LUCK. 
To sing at table. 
To spill salt ; the evil may be counteracted by burning the salt. 
To look into a mirror at night. 
To leave a knife on the table after retiring. 
To open an umbrella in the house. 
To kill a spider that crawls on your person. 
To sit on a table. 
To hold a loaf of bread upside down while cutting it. 
To draw the window-blinds before lighting the lamps. 
To sing or whistle while lying in bed. | 


\ 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

If it thunders before breakfast, it will thunder again before supper- 
time. Some Germans believe that it is impossible to extinguish fire 
caused by lightning with water, milk being the only liquid that will 
do so effectually. I heard of an instance where a farmer's barn was 
struck by lightning, but instead of resorting to water he very fool- 
ishly carried the milk up out of his cellar, and poured it on to the 
flames, but, as may be expected, without extinguishing the fire. 

A survival of the medizval belief that the stone-age axes or celts 
were thunderbolts is still current among the Germans in the county 
of Waterloo. They are called gewétter-stein, or gewitter and donder- 
keidel, literally meaning “lightning stone,” or “lightning” and 
“thunder wedge,” —the latter appellation referring to the general 
form of these implements. They are supposed to cause the splin- 
tered condition of a tree struck by lightning. Another absurd belief 
these people have is that when one of these so-called gewitter-stein 
is taken, a string tied around it, and then put into the grate of a 
stove, it will prevent the lightning from striking the house. A still 
more absurd belief is that one of these stones may be tied to a string, 
and the string set on fire, yet the stone will not fall to the ground, 
although the string may be all charred and easily broken. 

It is a common belief among the Germans that if you do any work 
on Ascension Day the lightning will always surround yourhome. I 
heard of a woman who made for herself an apron on that day, and 
after that the lightning always seemed to hover around her home. 
She mentioned this to a friend, who advised her — on the approach 
of a thunder-shower — to hang the apron on a stake in the garden. 
He did this, the lightning struck it, and burnt the fabric to a crisp. 


FOLK-LORE IN CONNECTION WITH OUR FAUNA. 

To see a snake is “a warning of danger.” 

Some Germans believe that if they kill a snake, “ it will take all 
the trouble out of the house.” 

If toads are killed, it causes cows to produce blood instead of milk. 
It is also said that if toads are handled they cause warts. 

If a bat drops any of its excrement on top of a person’s head, the 
hair will come out at that particular spot. 

Some of the old German settlers believed — and even some of their 
descendants believe—that in the autumn, when the apples were 
lying on the ground, the porcupines (stachel-schwein) came and rolled 
themselves over them, their sharp quills or spines piercing and hold- 
ing the fruit, after which the animals retired to the woods and ate 
them at leisure. 
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FOLK-LORE IN CONNECTION WITH OUR FLORA. 

A rather peculiar superstition is connected with the common 
knotweed or smartweed (Polygonum aviculare), which is called drenn- 
nessel by the Germans. The leaves of this plant bear conspicuous 
dark spots, which are supposed to be the blood of Christ, the plants 
having been, it is supposed, at the foot of the cross when He was 
crucified. 

A certain plant, the English name of which, unfortunately, I can- 
not find out, but which is known by the Germans as irren-hraut, 
found in Canadian woods, if stepped upon is supposed to bewilder a 
person, and cause him to lose his way. An acquaintance told me 
that one day, about forty years ago (she was about ten years old at 
that time), she was sent by her employer into the woods to bring 
home the cows, and, having stepped upon one of these plants, she 
became so confused that she lost her way, and began to wander 
around the woods, always coming back to the starting-point. At 
length she emerged into a clearing, and saw, as she supposed, a 
neighbor’s barns. Seeing a man in a field, she went to him, and 
inquired where her employer lived. As this was the man himself, 
he was amazed and thought she had gone crazy. 


CURES. 


Hair, when inclined to split, should be cut at full moon. 

A Cure for Fits. — Take the blood of a black hen, and induce the 
patient to drink it. 

To stop nose-bleeding, tie a string of red yarn around one of your 
fingers. 

The skin of a white weasel worn about the person is said to be a 
preventive of rheumatism. 

A cure for “ side-stitch” is to spit on a pebble and throw it over 
your shoulder, and then walk away without looking back at it. 

For sore throat, take the sock off your left foot, turn it inside out, 
and put it around your throat, and it will help to cure it. 

If a bee stings you, do not let it escape, but kill it, and the wound 
will not mortify. 

The calcareous body found in the head of the common crayfish is 
supposed by some to be useful in removing foreign substances from 
the eye. 

A cure for a child’s irritable temper is to take it and put it head 
first through the left leg of its father’s trousers. I heard of a case 
where this was tried about two years ago. 

To prevent blood-poisoning if you step on a rusty nail, take the 
nail and immerse it in oil or lard, then remove it and put it into the 
bake-oven, and there let it remain until the wound is healed. 
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A cure for lumbago is to lie down on the floor face downward, and 
have your wife tread on the afflicted part with her feet. 

A Cure for a Sprain. — If you find a bone, take it and rub it o.. the 
sprain, and then throw it over your head, and don’t look back at it. 

Toothache Cures. — Give a child a bread crust, at which mice have 
gnawed, to chew, and it will never be subject to toothache. An- 
other sure preventive is, after washing yourself, to wipe the hands 
with the towel first before you wipe the face. I know an old woman 
who practises this method, and she says that she has not been trou- 
bled with toothache for the last twenty years. 

The brain-teeth (hern-zahne) of a hog, if carried in the pocket, are 
also supposed to prevent toothache. 

Wart Cures. — Go into a house, steal adishcloth and bury it under 
a stone; as the cloth rots, the wart will disappear. 

Rub the warts with a piece of pork, and bury it under the eaves. 
Another cure is to take a potato, cut it in two, and rub one of the 
pieces on the wart ; then wrap it in a piece of paper, and place it on 
the sidewalk, or other place much frequented by the public, and who- 
ever finds and opens the package will get the wart. Another cure 
still is, if you have more than one wart on your hand, to get some 
person to count them and he will get them. 


MOON SIGNS. 

The Germans have also superstitions in connection with the moon, 
all of them, however, the same, or only slight variants of the current 
English superstitions, such as the proper time for sowing grain, kill- 
ing of hogs, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

If you lose one of your teeth, and a hog finds and swallows it, a 
hog-tooth will grow in its place. 

Spitting on the stove is said to cause sore lips. 

When one of a child’s eyelashes falls out on its face, take the hair 
and put it on the child’s bare breast, and it will receive a present. 

It is a common practice among some Germans here to put old 
shoes among the cucumber vines to insure a good crop of cucum- 
bers. Certain times should also be selected for planting the seed. 
If planted in the sign Virgo, they are sure to bear false blossoms ; 
and if in Pisces, you will get a good crop. 

When the stove becomes red-hot, you may expect cold weather. 

The rocking of a cradle, while the child is not in it, is said to cause 
the child to get the colic. 

If a cat washes her face, you will receive visitors. 

As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, Paulus Zac- 
chias, a famous physician, writes of the virulent poison of the hair of 
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cats. What may be regarded as a survival of this superstition is 
the belief that the hair of cats, if swallowed, will cause consumption. 

If the mother (mu/ter) in a vinegar barrel is not strong enough, it 
should be replaced by a piece of paper with the names of three cross 
women or termagants, that live in the neighborhood, written on it. 

The large excrescences sometimes found on the white elm, if 
touched, were supposed to cause cancer. 

If a person has had a cancer, and another individual, in showing 
where it was located, puts his finger on the spot on his own person, 
he also will get the cancer there. 

“ Was sich zweitte das dritte sich. 
happens twice will happen thrice. 

Contrary to the hitherto accepted belief that thirteen is an unlucky 
number, the Germans set a hen with thirteen eggs to insure good 
luck. 

It is unlucky to name an infant after its dead brother or sister ; 
the child will die young. 

An old German woman gave me the following recipe: Take the 
blood of a bat and bathe your eyes with it, and you will be able to 
see in the dark as well as you can in the daytime. She attributes 
her present keen sight to trying this formula. 

To render yourself invisible at pleasure: steal a black cat, filla 
kettle with cold water, and set it on the stove ; put the cat into it, and 
put a lid on top of it, and then, despite the cries and struggles of the 
animal, you are to hold the lid firmly down on top of it until it is 
dead and boiled to a pulp. During the time, you are not to turn your 
head, whatever is happening behind you. When the body is thor- 
oughly boiled, remove the lid and pick out the bones, and, placing 
them one by one between your teeth, look into a mirror, and when 
you get the right one, you will not be able to see yourself. Keep 
this bone, and whenever you do not desire to be seen, put it between 
your teeth and you will become invisible. The boiling of the cat 
and picking out of the bones must be done at midnight. 


Literally meaning, whatever 


HALLOWEEN OBSERVANCE. 

To see their future husband, the young women used to take one 
teaspoonful of flour, one of salt, and one of water, and mix them 
together, forming dough. This they made into a little cake, which 
they baked in the ashes of the stove grate. While eating this, they 
walked backwards toward their beds, laid themselves down across 
them, and went to sleep lying in this position. If they dreamed of 
their future husband as bringing a glass cup containing water, he 
was wealthy; if a tin cup, he was in good dadbetianen: and if he 
had ragged clothes and a rusty tin cup, he wa: very poor. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE CUSTOM. 

On Christmas Eve a curious custom was formerly practised by 
the young women to find out the vocation of their future husband. 
A cup half filled with water was provided, and about midnight a 
small quantity of lead was melted and poured into the cup, and the 
lead upon cooling assumed a variety of forms, such as horseshoes, 
hammers, nails, etc., for a blacksmith ; square blocks for a farmer ; 
and if one assumed the shape of a coffin, the person who got it would 
not live very long. Strict silence was enjoined while the practice 
was in progress. 


WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT. 

The belief in witches and witchcraft, even at this late day, has not 
entirely died out. 

On the last day of April the old German Catholics used to make 
a cross on the door to keep the witches out, with the names (or their 
initials) of three Catholic saints, — Caspar, Melicher (Melchior), and 
Balthazar. 

An old woman told me that one day a witch came to the place 
where she was working, and asked for some food, which was refused 
her. She left, much incensed at this refusal, and as she passed down 
the lane she began calling the cows to her, meanwhile holding up 
three fingers. The farmer did not think much of the circumstance 
at the time; but when the women began to milk the cows, they 
found that on every cow only one teat produced milk, the other three 
blood. The following morning the same thing happened again, and 
the farmer, becoming alarmed, consulted an Amish witch-doctor, who 
cured the cow by a process of charming. The old woman related 
another witch story to me, which is equally absurd. One of her 
employer's cows became bewitched. The milk was thick every time 
the cow was milked. <A witch-doctor was consulted, and he advised 
them to put the milk into a pan and set it on the stove to boil, then 
to give the milk a thorough whipping with a whip while it boiled. 
This was done. The cow was cured, and the witch’s power was dis- 
pelled. 

About twenty years ago there was an old woman living not far 
from here who was popularly regarded as a witch. She is said to 
have possessed the sixth and seventh books of Moses, and it was 
believed that she could transform herself into any animal she chose. 
She sometimes transformed herself into a cat, and prowled around 


her neighbors’ premises. 
W. J. Wintemberg. 


WASHINGTON, ONT. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


In making arrangements for this meeting, the Society associated 
itself with the Naturalists and other Affiliated Societies. 

The Society met in rooms of Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, December 28 and 29, 1898, the 
President, Dr. Henry Wood, presiding. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p.m. The Permanent Sec- 
retary read the Annual Report of the Council, which was adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

During the year 1898, the publication of the Society, the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, has been continued in the usual manner. 

The Society has published the sixth volume of its Memoirs, 
namely, “Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British 
Columbia,” by Dr. James Teit, with Introduction by Dr. Franz 
Boas. 

As the seventh volume of the Memoirs, the Council has given 
authority for the printing of a second part of “Current Supersti- 
tions,” collected and edited by Fanny D. Bergen. This second vol- 
ume, containing superstitions connected with animal and plant lore, 
will complete the work, of which the first part is formed by the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs, issued in 1896. 

The appearance of this series of Memoirs is rendered possible by 
special contributions to the Publication Fund, under a provision 
that its maintenance may be provided for by special optional pay- 
ments of seven dollars annually, in addition to the required fee of 
three dollars, making a payment of ten dollars for the year. A list 
of such contributors is annually printed in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, and also in each volume of the Memoirs. During the 
year 1898, the amount of contributions to the Publication Fund, 
made under this arrrangement, was $350. 

The receipts of the Society from annual fees, and from the sale of 
publications, are barely adequate to defray necessary expenses. If 
the work of the Society is to be put on a solid basis, a large acces- 
sion ot membership is essential. 

If the responsibilities of the American people are to be increased 
by the control of numerous islands in the Pacific Ocean, including 
some of which the populations are still in a primitive condition, such 
extension will require attention to the ethnography of the region, 
and will enlarge the work of the Society. Under such circum- 
stances, it ought not to be difficult to procure the necessary support. 
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Members are requested to do what they can to increase the mem- 
bership roll, and advised to promote local organizations for such 


purpose. 
The following is the substance of the Treasurer’s Report : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand December 28, 1897 . ‘ . - $1268.35 
Sales of publications through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ° - 438.04 
Subscriptions to the Publication Fund ‘ 350.00 
Sales through Secretary. * 3.00 


$3196.39 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, four numbers $1118.75 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Memoirs (less cer- 
tain credits) . ‘ - 261.45 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., mailing expenses to February, 1898 

Paid to Charles L. Edwards, for stock and aiclestlt in vol. iii. 
Salary of Clerk for the Permanent Secretary 
Typewriting for vol. vi. of Memoirs . 20.00 
Rebates to local branches . 55-50 
Expenses of Secretary, stamps, printing, etc. 73-79 
Envelopes printed for Treasurer ‘ 24.00 
$1988.64 


Balance to new account, December 28, 1898 —— + 1207.75 
$3196.39 


Notes. The expense of manufacturing vol. vi. of Memoirs was $376.25. The 
publishers, in making a charge for such manufacturing, deducted the amount of 
sales of Memoirs from February 1 to August 1, amounting to $114.80, which 
amount ought therefore to be added to the sales of publications as above given, 
in order to obtain the amount of the yearly sales. 

According to a vote of the Council, an annual concession of fifty cents for each 
member is allowed to local societies having over twenty-five paying members. 

The sum above mentioned, as paid to Charles L. Edwards, is a repayment of a 
like sum advanced by him, in order to secure the publication of vol. iii. of the 
Memoirs. 


In the course of the meeting, the Permanent Secretary announ- 
cing that he had received no nominations, as provided for by the 
Rules, nominations of the Council were announced . — 

PRESIDENT, Prof. Charles L. Edwards, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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First VicE-PREsIDENT, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Fellow of Har- 
vard University, Washington, D. C. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mr. C. F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

CounciLLors (for three years), Dr. Franz Boas, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. D. Buck, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Miss Anne Weston Whitney, Baltimore, Md. 

The Permanent Secretary and Treasurer hold over. 

The Permanent Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
officers as nominated. The Council announced the appointment of a 
Committee on the Collection and Study of Folk-Song and Folk- 
Music charged with the duty of proposing plans and making pro- 
visions for the gathering and publication of such material: Dr. 
Franz Boas, Prof. C. L. Edwards, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel. 

The Permanent Secretary was given authority to arrange the 
time and place of the next Annual Meeting, to be fixed about Decem- 
ber 28, 1899; in making such arrangement, he was instructed to 
follow the course adopted in 1898 of uniting with the Naturalists 
and other Affiliated Societies. 

The business being concluded, the Society listened to the Address 
of the President, Professor Henry Wood, concerning “ Folk-Lore 
and Metaphor in Literary Style.” , 

Other papers were presented, as follows :— 

Ojibwa, Cree, and Eskimo Legends from Ganada, Dr. ROBERT 
BELL, F. R. S., Ottawa, Canada. 

Some Animal Medicine, Mrs. Fanny D. Bercen, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

American Indian Names of White Men, Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Bibliography of Folk-Lore relating to Women, Mrs. IsaBet C. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, Mass. 

Bahama Customs and Superstitions, Pror. C. L. Epwarps, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mythology of the Chilcotin, Dr. Livincston Farranp, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Origin of a Tradition, Miss CorNELIA Horsrorp, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Animal Tales of the Eskimo, Mr. A. Kroeser, New York, N. Y. 

The Study of Ethics among the Lower Races, Dr. WASHINGTON 
Mattuews, Washington, D. C. 

Modern Theories of the Origin of Folk-Tales, Mr. W. W. New- 
ELL, Cambridge, Mass. 

Who was Mother Goose? Pror. THomas Witson, Washington, 
D.C. 
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: Demonstration was made of Phonographic Records of Indian 
Song, contributed by Dr. Franz Boas, Miss Atice C. FLETCHER, 
Dr. Cart LuMHOLTz, and Dr. WAsHINGTON MATTHEWS. 

On: Wednesday evening, the members of the Affiliated Societies 
were invited to visit the American Museum of Natural History, 
where addresses were made by Mr. Morris K. Jesup and Professor 
Henry F. Osborn. After the visit to the Museum, a reception was 
held at the house of Professor Osborn, 850 Madison Avenue. 

On Thursday evening, the Annual Dinner of the Naturalists and 
Affiliated Societies was held at the Hotel Savoy. Prof. H. P. Bow- 
ditch delivered a President’s Address. 


| 
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THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS, COLLECTED FROM THE ORAL TRADITION 
OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING FOLK IN AMERICA, BY FANNY D. BERGEN, 
PART II. 


As the fourth volume of the Memoirs, was published the first part 
of the work which is now completed by the seventh volume. The 
matter included in this second part is that relating to animal and 
plant lore; the gathering will be found at least as illuminative as 
that already accessible. In the notice of “Current Superstitions ” 
contained in a previous number of this Journal (vol. ix., 1896, 
pp. 55-66), it has been observed that no collection made in Great 
Britain is in any way comparable in richness and instruction to that 
of Mrs. Bergen. The British notices form only chapters of more 
general works, not professing to completeness of record or scientific 
thoroughness of presentation. In the American publication, the 
wealth of the material is incomparably greater; the items often 
explain each other, and the book will be found to throw a flood of 
light on the popular beliefs and usages of the English folk, to which 
in the main the matter belongs. From the nature of the case, no 
gathering made as a first essay, and by a person whose opportunities 
have been limited by inability to travel, can pretend to anything like 
perfection ; a great body of superstitions have doubtless been passed 
over, to be added by later investigators who may glean after the 
footsteps of our author; yet, even so, the work will be found an 
invaluable record of folk-thought, and will be permanently valued as 
testimony of popular conditions at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the paper above noted, attention has been called to the cor- 
respondence of the beliefs and American usages recited by Mrs. 
Bergen with those of England. The same relation will be found to 
exist in the second part of her work. As already remarked, the 
English element has been the controlling one in American folk- 
thought. Mrs. Bergen has indeed added a certain number of items 
obtained from negro sources. The book, however, does not profess 
to enter on the extensive subject of negro superstition; the exam- 
ples cited are given only as variants of common white superstitions, 
or only as shared also by the white people of the region. 

The first volume of the collection not only formed a collection 
superior to any predecessor, but in some respects opened up new 
fields. Such, in the review mentioned, was shown to be the case 
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with usages relating to the movement of the sun, in some house- 
holds still regulating the making of bread and the methods of other 
domestic work. The second volume will appear equally instructive. 
As an illustration may be noted the chapter on “ Amulets and 
Spells.” 

Well-known is the superstition, prevalent chiefly in the Southern 
States and apparently of negro origin, that good fortune is secured 
by wearing as an amulet the foot of a rabbit. The belief has a char- 
acter tending toward mystery and horror; the foot is to be the left 
hind foot; it is to be taken from a rabbit killed in a graveyard. 
Such requirement might make us suppose that the root of the super- 
stition is in that inclination to ascribe mystic power to the reverse 
of the bright side of life which appears in European magic; the 
enchanter may secure his effects by setting night against day ; dia- 
bolical agency acts in the inverse manner of the angelic. Such 
conception appears frequently in modern popular superstition ; thus, 
in Halloween usages, it is common to perform the act of divination 
by walking backwards, or by hanging the garments wrong side out. 
According to one formula, a girl is to go into a garden at midnight 
of Halloween to steal cabbages ; the first person she meets on her 
return will be her husband. A variant insists that she must go 
through a graveyard (“Current Superstitions,” vol. i. p. 56). The 
addition has probably been made merely to secure the conditions for 
awe. So with the rabbit superstition: the root is to be found in the 
power exercised by the member, and the connection with the grave 
is superadded. Mole-paws also may serve the purpose. If the rab 
bit superstition is of negro derivation (and this is not absolutely cer- 
tain), at any rate it does not essentially differ from the conceptions 
of whites; it is only a branch of the practice of attributing super- 
natural power to the desiccated member which had once been 
potent, of which we have a familiar example in the dried human 
hand, as in the case of the hand of a malefactor, used by thieves. 
The folk-lore of the English in America supplies a series of similar 
credulities with regard to the potency of the preserved parts of 
other animals. We cite from the volume under examination : — 


AMULETS. 
1. For cramps wear a bone from the head of acod. Mewfoundland. 


2. A fin-bone of the haddock (if the fish is caught without touching the 
boat) will cure cramp. Green Harbor, Trinity Bay, N. F. 


3. A fin-bone of the haddock, taken from the living fish without the 
knowledge of other persons, and worn in a bag, will cure toothache. 
Labrador, Trinity Bay, N. F. (Mountain Indians). 
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4. A fin-bone of the haddock, carried in the pocket, will cure rheuma- 
tism. Scilly Cove, Trinity Bay, N. F. 


5. A small serrated bone, found in the head of a codfish, is carried as a 
“lucky bone.” New England. 


6. A small bone from the head of a gar is carried as a “lucky bone.” 
Western Central States. 
7. A smooth white “stone,” found in the nest of a fishing-hawk, is car- 
ried for luck. This is probably a small bone from the head of a perch or 
other fish. Chestertown, Md. 


8. Smoothly polished pebbles are carried for good luck, and are called 
“lucky stones.” Chestertown, Md. 


9. Two little bones, found in the head of a certain fish, are called lucky 
stones ; but the good luck comes only after they are lost. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
10. A small bone, cut from a living turtle, is carried as a “ lucky bone.” 


New England. 
11. When the king-crab has a single claw (one half gone), break it off 
and carry it for luck. It is called a “lucky claw.” Cohasset, Mass. 


12. The left hind claw (hallux) of a crow is carried about for a “luck 
charm.” Cambridge, Mass. 


13. The globular head of the femur of a pig is kept in a box or bureau 
drawer as a “lucky bone.” 
Petit Codiac, N. B., and Baltimore, Ma. (negro). 
14. A veal bone, probably the head of the femur, is kept as a “lucky 
bone.” Central New York. 


A striking superstition of this sort is that of Germans in Ontario, 
as reported in a previous article of the present number. A black 
cat is to be stolen, boiled to death, and reduced to pulp; the bones 
are to be picked out from the mess with the teeth while gazing in a 
mirror; at a certain point in the operation, the performer will lose 
sight of the reflection of himself. When this happens, the bone at 
the time in the mouth, and to the agency of which this effect is due, 
is to be preserved. At any time, by inserting the bone between the 
teeth, the carrier has the power of making himself invisible. How 
singular such a belief, retained to the beginning of the twentieth 
century! The underlying idea is obvious. A black cat, as a witch, 
possesses the ability of transformation ; such magic power must be 
due to some particular element of the organism; the thing to be 
done is to discover that element, which confers on its possessor a 
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like potency. Thus the survival of the present day gives a glimpse . 
into the prehistoric conceptions of millennials ago. No doubt the 
usefulness of the cod-bone, as applied to rheumatism, is to be sim- 
ilarly explained; the fish being a free-moving animal, the trans- 
fer of that locomotive power will relieve the rheumatic person. The 
rabbit-foot will lend the power of swift and successful movement, 
the mole-foot that of easy excavation of treasure. The special idea 
will pass over into the general one of conferring good fortune. The 
wider question, the explanation of the use of amulets in general, 
although in a measure elucidated by such illustrations, need not 
here be further considered. 

The bringing together of a mass of such items of superstitions 
renders the work of Mrs. Bergen thoroughly instructive. The field 
of distinctively negro superstitions the collection does not profess 
to enter; the few here contained are inserted only as shared by the 
whites of the region, or as variants of beliefs also belonging to 
English-speaking folk. The imperfection and unsatisfactoriness of 
collections made in England has been pointed out in the review of 
the first volume, above mentioned, where the principal gatherings 
have been noted. A full collection of British material would no 
doubt in a great measure parallel the American collection. 

Well-known in folk-lore are the magical powers of human saliva. 
Throughout the world, from the Australian native to the English in 
America, threatening demoniacal assault is guarded against by spit- 
ting. In the United States generally, the belief in the evil eye has 
a survival in the idea that it is unlucky to meet a cross-eyed person, 
but that the evil may be averted by expectoration. Children in 
Boston, according to our author, suppose that the sight of a dead 
mouse will cause the food eaten at supper to taste of the animal, 
unless averted by spitting thrice. It was an old New England 
belief that the view of dead dogs, cats, and the like might give the 
passer-by the itch if he did not protect himself by spitting three 
times. In Kentucky, the sight of tawny caterpillars, called “ fever- 
worms,” will bring fever; one must spit on such occasions. So, in 
Alabama, to spit on a cross-mark exorcises the ill luck consequent 
on turning back from a journey; and in Maryland live coals from 
one fire should not be added to those of another without this pro- 
tection. In like manner, in Maine, and no doubt everywhere, the 
bad fortune consequent on the accidental putting-on of a reversed 
garment may so be banished. So the action is used in cursing 
enemies, 


87. When the ear burns it is a sign that some one is talking about you. 
Wet the forefinger in the mouth, and rub the ear with the forefinger and 
thumb, saying about the one supposed to be talking about you : — 
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If good, good betide you, and 4 
If bad, may the Devil ride you. 
or, in Baltimore, Md. : — 
If it’s good, may the Lord bless you. 
If it’s bad, may the Devil take you. 


Saliva has not only a prophylactic but also a prophetic potency. 
We cite the items illustrating this power : — 


Strike the saliva with the right forefinger, and notice the direction in 
which it flies ; that will be the direction of the lost article. 

Missouri (negro). 

92. To find lost cattle or any lost articles, strike a drop of spit on the t 

palm of the hand. Pennsylvania. 


93. Spitting on the palm of the hand or on the inner side of the wrist : 
will recall to the memory where a mislaid article is. Salem, Mass. 


94. Spitting on a hot shovel serves as a means of divination. One’s 

future home is in the direction taken by the moving bubble. If it remains 
stationary, the one who is trying the oracle will remain where he is. Lf 
Northern Ohio. 


Superstitious beliefs relating to animals have different roots. In 
some cases the omens derived from these may belong to the class of 
mere indications ; that a white dove should be a sign of marriage, a 
“mourning dove” of death, may be natural. The lowing of a cow 
is said to be a sign of death ; but the idea is explained by other simi- y 
lar items of superstition, in which it is only after darkness has set in 
that the sound is dangerous. The disturbance of the domestic ani- 
mals is dependent on their foresight of approaching disaster to their 
master’s house. That a white spider “spinning down” is a token 
of good news, a black one of evil tidings, is equally in accordance 
with the laws of association of ideas. That the sight of a redbird on 
Saturday portends a vision of one’s sweetheart on the Sunday may : 
be due only to the brightness of the plumage. In these cases the 
prophetic character belongs to the animal only incidentally, or in 
consequence of the suggestion of certain feelings. 

There is, however, a mass of belief relating to animals which goes 
back to the sacred quality of the creatures, as anciently worshipped 
or dreaded. Thus, in the case of the snake, the ancient hostility set ! 
forth in Genesis is fully maintained by modern practice. : ; 


351- Kill the first snake you see in the spring to bring good luck. 
Cape Breton. 
352. If a snake crosses one’s path, that person has an enemy. 
Somewhat general in the United States. ee 


7 
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353- The next person you see after meeting a snake is an enemy. 


Maine. 
355. Break your first brake, 
Kill your first snake, 
And you will conquer all your enemies. 
Northern Ohio. 


356. Kill the first snake you see in the spring, and you will conquer all 
your enemies that year. If the snake gets away, you will be troubled with 
new enemies that year. Talladega, Ala. 


357- If the first snake you see in the spring is dead, you will lose a 
friend. Lawrence, Kan. 


On the other hand, the equally ancient friendliness of the sacred 
snake is preserved in an opinion that it is lucky to have that crea- 
ture frequent the house (Bruynswick, N. Y., before 1830). The 
toad stands on a better footing, inasmuch as he is protected bya 
theory that his slaughter is dangerous. To kill him makes the cows 
go dry, or give bloody milk ; to step on him is a sign of disappoint- 
ment. It is a children’s saying that to kill a toad will cause you to 
stub your toe; a fortunate protection for an ugly creature. Very 
likely the regard for toads is connected with an idea that they were 
forms of the guardian spirit or familiar demon. The doctrine that 
the murder of a cat brings ill luck is so universal that in many places 
it is almost impossible to get any one to perform that office. In 
general, the cat appears as the transformation of the witch. Such 
reputation must have been ancient. In an old Irish hero tale we 
find that the nocturnal visit of cats was sufficient to scare the 
stoutest hearts; and the chief of Arthur’s encounters, according 
to Welsh and French medizval story, was with an enchanted cat. 
But the modern lore as to cats is mixed; there are opposite views 
as to the nature of the luck brought by the visit of one, or being 
followed by one. Obviously, originally, it would depend on the rela- 
tion: either the witch would be pursuing with evil intent, which 
would intrinsically be probable ; or she would be under the control 
of the individual, in which case the luck would be good. In Massa- 
chusetts, people are shy about moving cats to a new home; and in 
Kansas it is unlucky to move into a house where the cat (the genius 
of the preceding family) has been kept. But in the survival, one is 
likely to find diametrically opposite precepts. 

As a weather prophet, the cat is known to be wise, and omens are 
taken from the most commonplace movements. “Weather” formed 
a topic of the first volume of “Current Superstitions ;” the signs 
obtained from animals contribute a section to the second volume. 
Such expectations are of great antiquity. In the third century 
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before Christ, the Greek Theophrastus produced a treatise “concern- 
ing signs.” This writer was himself a person too illuminated to 
give much light on the real folk-lore of his day; but he reports 
concerning the expectations of the weather sufficiently to show the 
presence of endless beliefs on the subject. The hedgehog, he says, 
is a prophetic animal, who makes his hole with openings north and 
south, and closes, before a storm, the exposed opening. In Ameri- 
can weather-lore the ground-hog appears as a prophet, but his activ- 
ity is more complicated. 

An interesting Introduction to the collection has been contributed 
by the husband of the editor, Mr. J. Y. Bergen, well known as a 
biologist. Mr. Bergen points out that animal and plant lore must 
have constituted an important part of the earliest folk-lore of the 
world. He examines the character of the animal weather signs, 
with some inclination to believe in a foundation of fact. 


But there is great diversity of opinion among those who have studied 
and written concerning animal weather-lore in very recent times. Dr. C. C, 
Abbott, our New Jersey naturalist, is decidedly sceptical as to the power 
of animals in general to forecast the weather. While he admits that spe- 
cial meteorological conditions may influence the actions of animals, he 
denies to the latter that prophetic power with which they are so often 
credited in regard to coming weather changes. “I have gathered,” he 
says, “a host of sayings referring to birds and the weather, and have tested 
them all. Often they hold good, frequently they do not.” 

On the other hand, Charles St. John, who must certainly be reckoned 
an intelligent naturalist and good observer of out-of-door life, in his “ Wild 
Sports in the Highlands” says, “There are few animals which do not 
afford timely and sure prognostications of changes in the weather.” St. 
John credits wild-fowl, grouse, ducks, fish, field-mice, pigs, and sheep with 
knowledge of coming weather changes, and believes that they indicate the 
character of the changes by their behavior. 

In his “ Animal Intelligence,” George J. Romanes cites as a remarkable 
case of instinct an interesting account of the manner in which a swan 
raised her nest, containing eggs, two and a half feet the very day before a 
tremendous fall of rain, which by flooding did great damage in the neigh- 
borhood. 

For myself, I am somewhat credulous in regard to the whole matter, and 
doubt not that in a general way many of the weather proverbs that have 
arisen from observing the behavior of animals are to be trusted. 


The book contains a gleaning of items relating to folk-medicine, 
which will interest readers of the medical profession. Respecting 
this material Mr. Bergen observes : — 


Folk-medicine is one of the most important subjects in American ani- 
mal and plant lore. Medicine is so largely empirical, it is so difficult to be 
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'f sure whether a given course of treatment has proved beneficial or not, the 

vis medicatrix nature is so great and so obscure a factor in most cases, that 
there has always been much chance in medical practice for what might 
perhaps be called sincere quackery. Let it once be suggested that a given 
substance might cure a certain disease, and let its remedial virtues be tried 
in a few cases. If some of the patients recover, it is sure to be argued, by 
a familiar process of reasoning, that the remedy effected the cure. In any 
new region it would be easy to trace the steps by which the popular materia 
medica is thus enlarged, but after the addition the process can only be con- 
jectured. 

The study of the considerations which suggest curative power in this or 
that animal or vegetable product is a most interesting one. The principle 
on which (to cite only one instance out of many) the little white granular 
roots of a common British saxifrage were supposed to form an efficient 
remedy for vescical calculi still flourishes among us. A common smart- 
weed, for example, with heart-shaped marks on its leaves, is widely known 
as heart’s-ease from its supposed value in cardiac affections. Apparently 
the possession of a disgusting smell or taste has often sufficed to give a 
substance a reputation for curative properties. Burnt feathers, angleworm 
oil, tar, pitch, boneset, and the host of bitters vaunted in domestic medicine, 
must owe much of the esteem in which they are held to their unsavory quali- 
ties. It is very evident that anything singular in the aspect of a plant, 
| above all if the singularity be of an unpleasant kind, is a strong recom- 
mendation for its adoption into the list of remedial herbs. In many cases 

this suggestiveness depends wholly or in part on the well-known doctrine 
of signatures, as it does in the reputation which many plants of the Orchis 
family have obtained for nervine or aphrodisiac qualities. But there are 
other instances, such as that of the rattlesnake-plantain, the cow-parsnip, 
and the whole list of plants with milky juice, which seem to owe their use 
in folk-medicine merely to their conspicuous or peculiar characteristics. 

It has been well said that “nastiness is often an element of mysteries,” 
and no doubt the curious veneration for filth is responsible for some of the 
excrement-cures which are still employed in a few places and meet with 
implicit belief. 

In folk-medicine, as in the materia medica of the schools, there is a 
noticeable tendency to outgrow the use of remedies of animal origin, while 
the list of herbs credited with medicinal virtues remains a long one. 
General treatises on medicine two hundred years ago abounded in the 

most irrational and disgusting prescriptions of animal remedies. Michael 
Ettmiiller, in his “ Opera Medica,” * devoted nine folio pages to medicinal 
preparations from the human body and its excreta, of which those obtained 
from hair, nails, sweat, and earwax are the least filthy. No longer ago 
than the middle of the eighteenth century such substances as ambergris, 
castor, civet, “ man’s-grease,” mummy (human), vipers, and a multitude of 
other equally absurd animal remedies, found a place in one of the best 
dispensatories of the time, Pomet’s “General History of Drugs.” The 
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serious discussions in regard to the origins of such substances and the 
mode of making sure of their genuineness and excellence read to-day like 
mere parodies on pharmacy. One is told, for instance: “ You ought to be 
careful, likewise, that every Bundle or Parcel of vipers, which is usually a 
Dozen, have the Hearts and Livers along with them, these being the most 
noble Parts of the Animal.” And again: “They are much more sprightly 
and gay when they are in the Field than after they are taken, because they 
then draw themselves up into a narrower Compass and contract their Pores,” 
The whole descriptions of the medicinal use of vipers, of the sources and 
preparation of bezoar, of moss from human skulls, and so on, read like the 
directions for the preparation of a voodoo charm or the rabbit-foot talis- 
man. Indeed, very little reading of old treatises on materia medica and 
herbals is necessary to make clear the fact that folk-medicine represents 
the first step of the series which ends in the scientific pharmaceutics of 
to-day. 

It is necessary to say, once for all, in regard to the items of folk-medicine 
contained in the following pages, that they are not inserted because they 
are merely fancies. Very many of the remedies cited are certainly useful ; 
tea made from butternut bark is as efficacious as tincture of aloes or of 
cascara sagrada, if less expensive; and sassafras-pith makes as grateful an 
application for inflamed eyes as anything known to the most skilful oculist. 
But those medicaments which are unknown or nearly so to the modern 
practitioner, while they are of common use in domestic medicine among 
simple people, are legitimate subject-matter for any collection of folk- 
remedies. It should be’ added that the animal and plant remedies here 
described form but an insignificant part of the list which could be collected 
within the limits of the United States and Canada, since every region has 
drawn largely upon its own local fauna and flora for medicinal use. 


This notice may be concluded with the final passage of Mr. 
Bergen’s Introduction : — 


As I have suggested in an earlier paragraph, much of our folk-lore is of 
Old World origin. Considering that we have perhaps the most mixed 
population on earth, it could not be otherwise ; our folk-lore must be a 
compound of the most various ingredients. If we cannot detect in it 
morsels from every country in Europe, from half the tribes of Africa, from 
a large part of Asia and the great Pacific islands, as well as from many 
tribes of American Indians, it is only because our analysis is not sufficiently 
minute. The present is the time, while the fragments,of the folk-lore of 
English-speaking America are only cemented into an angular breccia, to 
gather specimens of the mass from as many parts of it as may be. When 
the materials shall have been worked over into a compact whole, and when 
our superstitions shall have been catalogued with the fulness and care with 
which those of Great Britain or of Germany have been set down, there will 
be a chance for some one to do for American folk-lore what Simrock, 
Grimm, and Wuttke have severally done for that of Germany. 

W. WN. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Guosts as GUARDIANS OF HippEN TREASURE. — From the “Southern 
Workman and Hampton School Record,” for March, 1898, we copy two 
negro ghost stories. The editor remarks that “the ghost in negro folk- 
lore is a being often misunderstood. If met with courage, he rewards 
those who speak to him, as he is in many cases the guardian of concealed 
treasure, The two stories here given, one from the western part of Vir- 
ginia and one from southern Alabama, are alike in showing this character- 
istic :” — 

The Rich Ghost. — Once upon a time, in a lonely little house upon a hill, 
there lived a man and his wife. The husband worked down in the town 
all day, and the wife worked at home alone. Every day, at noon, when 
the clock was striking twelve, she was startled by the pale, ghost-like figure 
of a man that stood in the doorway and watched her. She was very much 
frightened, and told her husband that she could not stay in that house any 
longer. But they were very poor, and the rent was cheaper than they could 
find elsewhere. While the husband was looking for another house, the 
preacher came to see the wife. She told him about the pale-faced ghost that 
continually watched her. The preacher told her to sit down before her 
looking-glass with her back to the door and read a certain passage from 
the Bible backward. Then she must turn her chair around, look the ghost 
in the face and ask him, “ What do you want here?” The very next day 
she did as she was told. At first her voice trembled and she did not think 
that she could finish, but strength came to her and she read it. Then she 
turned upon the ghost and asked him the question. His face was frightful 
to look upon, but he told her to take her hoe and follow him. He led her 
to a lonely spot and rolled away a large stone and commanded her to dig. 
She dug until she was exhausted and the hoe fell from her hand. He 
jerked it up and dug until she had regained her strength. Then she com- 
menced to dig again and at last struck something hard. He commanded 
her to stop, then stooped down and with wonderful strength drew up a 
large earthen pot. Upon taking off the cover, she saw, by the dim light of 
the setting sun, gold and silver coins in great abundance. The ghost told 
her to go home and tear the plastering from off the western corner of her 
little one-room house, and she would find a package of letters. From these 
she must get his brother’s address and send him half of the hidden trea- 
sure. The other half was for herself. She did as she was told. The pale- 
faced ghost was never seen again, and she was made a rich woman and 
they lived happily ever afterward. 

Rosa Hunter. 


The Boy and the Ghost.— Once there was a very rich family of people and 
they all died. Everybody was afraid to go there. Finally some one set up 
a sign-board which said, “ Any one who will go to this house and stay over 
night can have the house and all that is in it.” 
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A poor boy came along and read it. “I will go,” said he, and he went 
at sunset. He found all he wanted and went to work to cook his supper. 
Just as he was ready to eat it he heard a voice from the top of the chim- 
ney. He looked up and sawa leg. The leg said, “I am going to drop.” 
“TI don’t keer,” said the boy, “ jes’ so’s you don’ drap in my soup.” 

The leg jumped down on a chair, and another leg came and said, “I am 
going to drop.” “I don’t keer,” said the boy, “so you don’ drap in my 
soup.” One after another, all the members of a man came down in this 
way. 

The little boy said, “ Will you have some supper? Will you have some 
- supper?” ‘They gave him no answer. “Oh,” said the little boy, “I save 
my supper and manners, too.” He ate his supper and made up his bed. 
“Will you have some bedroom? Will you have some bedroom? ” said 
the little boy. No answer. “Oh,” said the little boy, “ I save my bedroom 
and my manners, too,” and he went to bed. 

Soon after he went to bed the legs pulled him under the house and 
showed him a chest of money. The little boy grew rich and married. 


PENALTIES FOR INJURING CHINESE SCRIPTURES, AND REWARDS FOR THEIR 
DistTrRisuTioN. — In the Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xxviii., 1898, Rev. G. W. Clarke gives an account of the Yi#-/i, 
or Precious Records, from which an extract has already been given. Below 
are cited examples of rewards and punishments for the reverent or irrever- 
ent treatment of these works (pp. 256, 257). “Mr. P‘au, M. A., of Kwie- 
Tong hsien, in a. D. 1750, disfigured the Y#-/i by crossing out the sen- 
tences he disliked aad by introducing his strictures on the pages. One 
evening the Goddess of Mercy visited his neighborhood. At night-time 
P‘au opened the front door to go out into the street, but he fell, and could 
not raise himself. He ordered his son to bring out the Y#-/i and give it 
to a neighbor to take to the Tong Yu Miao. His son entered the room 
and found it to be filled with fire, and perished in the room. Mrs. P‘au 
fled in her night-dress to save her life, and in her flight stumbled over her 
husband. P*‘au confessed to his neighbors how he had disfigured the 
Yii-di, and soon afterwards he died from his burns, and dogs came and ate 
his flesh. Mrs. P‘au was ashamed to return to her neighbors in her night 
attire. She met a beggar and married him ; what became of her after- 
wards is not known.” 

On this Mr. Clarke remarks: “ Every city has its Tong Yu Miao, or 
Ch‘en Hwang Miao. The God of Hades, who governs a corresponding 
district in the spirit world, is supposed to reside in the temple. These 
temples are often used as the court of appeal by mandarins, literati, and 
people. For instance, when a man is to be executed, he has his name and 
his crime written upon a small flag. As soon as decapitation has taken 
place, a gun is fired to notify the governor, and a yamen employee hastens 
to the Ch‘en Hwang temple to inform the idol that So-and-so has been 
beheaded, and bid him take care of the spirit. If a robbery or murder 
takes place, the mandarin or an employee will go with an offering to the idol 
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and state the case, and beseech his help to capture the offender. When 
he is caught, theatricals are given in his honor, or a large tablet presented 
to the temple.” 

“Mr. Hwang, of Ta-Shin hsien, was an overseer of the scholars of a 
certain district. He and his wife were very virtuous and delighted in 
doing good works. During his term of office he had cut several sets of 
blocks of good books, and printed several thousand copies and distributed 
them gratuitously. Mrs. Hwang had the blocks of the Yi-/i cut; she had 
a large number printed and gave them away. She also bought and set 
at liberty several thousands of birds and fishes. They had five sons, and 
all of them, during the reign of the Emperor K‘ang Shi (a. D. 1662-1723), 
attained high honors as civil and military mandarins.” 

In regard to this latter extract Mr. Clarke observes that the scholars of 
every city are under the charge of an overseer, by which means concen- 
trated opposition can be brought against Christian missionary effort. “In 
many parts of China the virtuous people have what is called a Fang Sen 
Hwie, 7. ¢. a ‘Society for Liberating Life.’ It is believed that animals, 
birds, fishes, and insects are possessed by some one’s spirit ; if their death 
is prevented, the spirit obtains some mitigation of the pains of hell; there- 
fore much merit is obtained by setting at liberty living creatures. A meet- 
ing of the members is convened every year. If near the water, as at 
Ta-li fu, they have a picnic on the water, and fishermen do a good trade 
by selling live fish cheaply, and their purchasers throw them into the lake. 
Sometimes sparrows are bought, but I have never heard of an ox or horse 
being bought for this purpose. First, it would be too dear, and, secondly, 
it would soon be recaptured. It can be seen that the Chinese believe that 
distribution of relief during a time of famine is reckoned a meritorious 
act.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE YU-LI OR PRECIOUS REcoRDs (continued from 
No. xliii.) : 

Reward for Preventing Suicide. (No. 6.) — “Mr. Tai Shung, M. A., of 
Fuh Liang, lived in a room near a stream. One night he heard a spirit 
say near his window, ‘To-morrow a woman is coming to drown herself, and 
I shall thereby secure a substitute.’ Tai kept watch, and saw a woman 
come to the stream. She was weeping bitterly, and her hair was hanging 
about her shoulders. He asked her: ‘What is the cause of your sorrow?’ 
She replied: ‘I am in great trouble. My husband is a notable gambler 
and a drunkard, our house is bare, and he proposes to sell me to a life of 
shame. I am well connected, and rather than disgrace my family I will 
drown myself.’ He dissuaded her from her purpose and invited her into 
his house. Within a short time her husband arrived, and upon seeing her 
used very abusive language. Tai reasoned with him, and said: “If you 
are really so very poor, do not sell your wife, I will lend you some money.’ 
The husband and wife burst into tears, accepted the offer, and returned to 
their home. The same night Mr. Tai heard some strange sounds. A 
voice said: ‘Curses be upon you for spoiling my chance ;’ whilst another 
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said: ‘Why do you desire his injury? Shang Ti has decreed that he shall 
be a Grand Secretary, and you cannot injure him.’” 

Edict of the President of the Sixth Hall of Judgment in Hades (p. 345). 
— “Those who grumble at heaven and earth, wind, thunder, cold, heat, 
rain, or clear heavens, who cry or commit nuisance toward the north ; 
persons who destroy idols and steal their souls and intestines or scrape the 
gold leaf off the idols, or who use the names of the gods frivolously ; who- 
soever destroys characters or books, who shoots rubbish near a temple, or 
worships an idol in a dirty kitchen ; persons who treasure up obscene 
books, but gladly destroy good books and tracts; those who engrave or 
paint on any kind of crockery or furniture the sign of the dual principles 
of nature, or the Pa-kwa, the eight signs, or sun, moon, stars, gods, the 
eight genii, or the constellation of mother Wang, or embroider the sacred 
sign of Buddha upon clothes ; persons who write the name of the owner of 
furniture upon the seats of chairs or the tops of stools, thus defiling the 
character by sitting upon it (it is proper to write or paste the owner's name 
underneath); people who wear clothes with a dragon upon them; who 
trample upon grain and spoil it, or hoard up grain until high prices may 
be had, — whoever is guilty of the above crimes shall pass a preliminary 
examination at this hall, and then be passed to their proper hell for punish- 
ment; when their time is expired, to be sent to the seventh hall. 

“Persons guilty of the above crimes, if they will abstain from animal 
food on the third day of the eighth moon, and will on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth of the fifth moon, the third of the eighth moon, 
and the tenth of the tenth moon, not quarrel with any person, shall escape 
all the torments of hell.” 

This proclamation is supplemented as follows: “ A new decree. The 
unrepentant of the above crimes shall first suffer for five years in the great 
hell, and then three years in the hell for flaying. At the expiration of this 
period they are to be passed to the seventh hall. The souls of those who 
live in lonely places and rob and murder travellers, of innkeepers who 
put poison in food to injure their guests, of banditti, and those who assault 
women — when they arrive in this hall shall be cut in halves and after- 
wards be sent to the great hell and suffer for sixteen years, and then five 
years in each of the sixteen hells; at the expiration of this period they 
shall go the boundless hell and pass through fifteen hundred various 
calamities, and after this be born as animals.” 

The translator remarks: “ When an idol of any value is finished, there 
is the ceremony of giving it a soul in order to make it have life, 7. ¢. power 
to be efficacious ; the soul is placed in a small box or hole between the 
shoulders. I once extracted a soul; there were several bits of metal to 
represent the heart, liver, and lungs, the bones of a sparrow and mouse, a 
bag of cereals, some silk threads, and a paper giving an account of the 
putting in of the soul. In valuable idols gold and silver are put in, and 
then the idols are well guarded.” 
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; NOTES AND QUERIES. 


: Two Wircu Srorres,—Of the stories given below, the first seems evi- 
dently of old English origin. The second may be of negro derivation ; 
both agree in the feature that in each case the witch is unknown to the 

husband. 
1. Zhe Brothers who married Witches —Once there was a man who kept 
a store, and his wife was a witch, but he didn’t know it. They kept hav- 
ing things stolen from the store, and could n’t find out who took them. It 
: was really the clerk that stole them, and the storekeeper’s wife always 
if helped him to get away, for after he’d stolen anything she ’d say, “ Over 
the woods and over the water, follow me.” And then he’d fly off with 
) her to some safe place, where he could hide the things, and then fly back 
tI to the edge of the town, and from there he’d walk to the store, so he 
could n’t never be caught. At last the storekeeper watched one night, and 
caught the clerk stealing, and they was going to hang him for it. But 
when he was on the gallows, the witch came along and said, “ Off the gal- 
lows, and over the water, follow me.” And so he got off clear. 

The storekeeper had a brother that had a wife that was a witch, too. 
This brother was a miller, and he had a heap of trouble about getting any 
one to tend the mill nights, because the men he’d get would either get 
| scared away, or else if they stayed they surely got killed. Anyhow, the 
miller got one man that said he was n’t afraid to stay and watch, if they ’d 

give him a sword and a butcher-knife. So they gave them to him, and he 
lighted a row of lights, and took his sword and his knife and laid down to 

) watch. Pretty soon in came a lot of black cats, — miaou, miaou, — and one 
) of them began to go around and spat out the lights with her paw. The © 
| man, he got up and cut at her with the sword, and cut off her paw, and 

then they all ran out and left him. He found a hand lying there and 
picked it up, and it had a gold ring on it, like one the miller’s wife wore. 
In the morning the miller’s wife was sick, and they sent the man that 
watched for the doctor. When the doctor came, he found her in bed in a 
great deal of misery, and he asked her to let him feel her pulse. She put 
out her left hand to him, and kept her right hand all the time under the 

; bed-clothes. The doctor, he asked her to put out her right hand, and 
when he got hold of it he found it was cut off. And that week she died. 

2. The Snake-Wife.— Once there was a man that had a snake for a 
wife. Put he did n’t 4now she was a snake, till one day one of his friends 
said to him: “Do you know you got a snake for a wife? She don’t look 
like a snake, — looks like a woman ; but she és a snake, and I'll tell ye 
how I know. When she bakes bread she allers bakes two batches, some 
for you that’s got salt in it, an’ some for herself that ain’t got any in. 
Now if ye want to ketch her, I'll tell ye how to do. You jest put a pinch 
of salt into the bread she makes fer herself.” So he watched his chance 
and put in the salt, and sure ’nuff, when she ate a piece o’ that bread she 
turned into a snake, and run up the chimney fast as she could go. And 
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when the other man see her do that he jest hollered, “ Make a big fire, 
an that’ll kill her sure.” So they made a big fire right quick, and that 
killed her. 
And the man’s wife had been dead a long while ; he did n’t know it, but 
she got killed being thrown from a hoss. 
Told to Fanny D. Bergen by a young colored girl at Chestertown, Md. 


FoLK-TALE OF THE Pansy. — That charming 
“little western flower 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound,” 
called by maidens “ love-in-idleness,” but also known as “ heart’s-ease ” and 
“Johnny-jump-up” (the Vio/a tricolor of botanists), has given rise to many 
pleasing folk-tales. One used in Germany to illustrate an episode of family 
life has found its way across the Atlantic, and has been told me in the 
following manner: My friend first pointed out that the perfect flower con- 
sists principally of three parti-colored brilliant petals and two plainer ones, 
together with a small central pistil partly concealed by the showy corolla, 
and that beneath the five colored petals there are four green sepals. The 
family episode herein symbolized concerns a man with his two daughters, 
his second wife and her two daughters, and deals with the selfishness of 
the stepmother. Holding the pansy so that the three handsome gold and 
purple petals are below the two plain ones, the story-teller proceeds 
thus : — 

Once upon a time there lived in the Thuringian forest a family consist- 
ing of a man (show the pistil), his two daughters (show the two plain pet- 
als), his wife and her two daughters (show the three gaudy petals). The 
father of the family was of a retiring disposition (show that the pistil is 
quite hidden by the corolla), while the ladies of the household were more 
showy and conspicuous ; the stepmother, being proud and selfish, arrayed 
herself and her own daughters in gorgeous gold and purple gowns (show 
the three brilliant petals), while she gave her step-children cheaper and 
simpler garments (show the two plainer petals). And besides this, the 
lady was so unkind as to secure for herself and her own children a stool 
apiece for each to sit on (here remove each of the parti-colored petals, and 
point out that each rests upon a green sepal beneath), whereas her two 
step-children had but a single stool between them (show that the two plain 
petals rest upon one green sepal). Remove the corolla and proceed: 
Having taken away the ladies who overshadowed the head of the family, 
the latter (the pistil) becomes visible, with his little rpund head and bright 
red necktie, and there he sits in silent retirement with his feet in a tub of 
hot water. 


Carrington Bolton. 


Ropes or SAND; ASSES ; AND THE Danarpes. — The occurrence of a sin- 
gle incident in ancient Egyptian custom, on Greek and Roman monuments, 
in an Arabian story, and in English folk-lore provokes suspicion that some 
one idea worth finding out may lie behind the scattered facts. Such an 
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incident is the weaving of a futile rope, twisted and untwisted in festival 
custom in Egypt, in Greek and Roman art eaten by an ass, made of sand 
in Arabic story and in English legend. Further, in more than one ancient 
monument the futile rope is associated with those futile water-carriers, the 
Danaides, whose condemnation it was to carry water in sieves; and in 
Cornwall the spirit who was set to weave ropes of sand had also to empty 
a lake by the aid of a shell with a hole in it. What do these coincidences 
mean? 

In the hope of gaining further facts I quote, but make no attempt to 
value, the following rope-makers, ass, and water-carriers: “In the city of 
Acanthus, towards Libya beyond the Nile, about 120 furlongs from Mem- 
phis, there is a perforated pithos,' into which they say 360 of the priests 
carry water every day from the Nile. And the fable of Ocnus is repre- 
sented near at hand, on the occasion of a certain public festival. One 
man is twisting a long rope, and many behind him keep untwisting what 
he has plaited.” ? 

In the painting by Polygnotus at Delphi, Pausanias describes, among 
other dwellers in Hades, “a man seated; an inscription sets forth that the 
man is Indolence (O&nos), He is represented plaiting a rope, and beside 
him stands a she-ass furtively eating the rope as fast as he plaits it. They 
say that this Indolence was an industrious man who had a spendthrift wife, 
and as fast as he earned money she spent it. Hence people hold that in 
this picture Polygnotus alluded to the wife of Indolence. I know, too, 
that when the Ionians see a man toiling at a fruitless task they say he is 
splicing the cord of Indolence.” ® 

In the medizval Arabic story, one of the tasks imposed by Pharaoh on 
Haykar the Sage is to make two ropes of sand. Haykar says: “‘ Do thou 
prescribe that they bring me a cord from thy stores, that I twist one like 
it.’ So, when they had done as he bade, Haykar fared forth arear of the 
palace and dug two round borings equal to the thickness of the cord ; then 
he collected sand from the river bed and placed it therein, so that, when 
the sun arose and entered into the cylinder, the sand appeared in the sun- 
light like unto ropes.” * 

Of Michael Scott, a note to “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” says: 
“Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much embarrassed by a spirit, for 
whom he was under the necessity of finding constant employment. Two 
tasks were accomplished in two nights by the spirit. At length the 
enchanter conquered this indefatigable demon by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes out of sea-sand.” ® 

A passage in the “ Denham Tracts ” speaks of Michael Scott as famed 


1 Pithos=a vessel of large size, used for stores, sometimes sunk in the ground 
as a cellar. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, i. 97. 

8 Pausanias, x. 29. 2. See J. G. Fraser, Pausanias, v. 376; Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1897, p. 458; Journal Hellenic Studies, vol. xiv. p. 81. 

* Supplemental Nights, Burton Lib. ed. xii. 24; orig. ed. Suppl. Nights, vol. 
vi. p. 32. 
8 The Lay of the Last Minstrel, ed. 1869, note 15. 
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“ for having beat the Devil and his myrmidons by the well-known device of 
employing them to spin ropes of sand, denying them even the aid of chaff 
to supply some degree of tenacity.” ? 

The wild Cornish spirit, Tregeagle, brings life into these somewhat tame 
accounts of futile industry. The wandering soul of a tyrannical magistrate, 
Tregeagle was bound to fruitless labor on coast or moor, his toil pre- 
vented and his work destroyed by storm and tide. His cries sounded 
above the roar of winter tempests ; his moanings were heard in the sough- 
ing of the wind; when the sea lay calm, his low wailing crept along the 
coast. More than one task was laid upon this tormented soul. On the 
proposal of a churchman and a lawyer, it was agreed that he should be set 
to empty a dark tarn on desolate moors, known as Dosmery (or Dozmare) 
Pool, using a limpet-shell with a hole in it. Driven thence by a terrific 
storm, Tregeagle, hotly pursued by demons, sought sanctuary in the chapel 
of Roach Rock. From Roach he was removed by a powerful spell to the 
sandy shores of the Padstow district, there to make trusses of sand, and 
ropes of sand with which to bind them.*? Again we find him tasked “to 
make and carry away a truss of sand, bound with a rope of sand, from 
Gwenvor (the cove at Whitsand Bay), near the Land’s End.” * 

The Cornish pool which Tregeagle had to empty with a perforated shell 
is said to be the scene of a tradition of making bundles and bands of sand. 
“A tradition . . . says that on the shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery 
Pool) the ghosts of bad men are ever employed in binding the sand in 
bundles with ‘beams’ (bands) of the same. These ghosts, or some of 
them, were driven out (they say horsewhipped out) by the parson from 
Launceston.”’ * 

I place these roughly gathered facts together in the hope of gaining fur- 
ther instances, especially instances of (1) Ritual use of ropes, or of perfor- 
ated water-vessels ; (2) Futile rope-making in custom or story; (3) Futile 
water-carrying in custom or story ; (4) Asses in connection with any of the 
above acts, and in connection with (a) water in any form, (b) death and 


the underworld. 
G. M. Godden. 
RIDGFIELD, WIMBLEDON, NR. LONDON. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston Brancu. — The annual meeting was held at the Charlesgate 
on Friday, April 22, at 8 p. M., and the election of officers resulted in the 
following choice: President, Prof. F. W. Putnam; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
W. W. Newell, Mr. Frank Russell ; Treasurer, Mr. Montague Chamber- 


1 Denham Tracts, ii. 116. 

2 Taken from Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of England, 34 ed. pp. 
131 ff. 

® Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folk-Lore, p. 73. 

* Jbid., quoting Notes and Queries, December, 1850. 
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lain ; Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed ; Executive Committee, Dr. Emily 
F. Pope, Dr. Sarah E. Palmer, Mrs. G. W. Vaillant, Mrs. E. F. Fenollosa, 
Mr. A. R. Tisdale, Mr. Ashton Willard. 

After the Treasurer and Secretary had presented their reports, the paper 
of the evening was given by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, the subject 
being connected with Babylonian mythology. Professor Lyon illustrated 
his paper with fine stereopticon views. This was the last meeting of the 
season. 

November.— The regular meeting was held on Friday, November 18, at 
the residence of Mrs. G. W. Vaillant, 165 Commonwealth Ave. In the 
absence of Prof. Putnam, Mr. Russell presided. Mr. W. W. Newell was 
the speaker of the evening, and took for his subject “ Fairy Tales in Gen- 
eral,” as an introduction to the programme of the winter, which is to con- 
sist of a study of the myths of various lands. 

December. — The regular meeting was held Friday, December 16, at the 
residence of Dr. G. G. Englemann, 336 Beacon St. In the absence of Pro- 
fessor Putnam, Mr. Russell presided, and two short papers were given, the 
first by Mr. R. B. Dixon, of the Peabody Museum, who gave an interesting 
account of the myths and superstitions of the Australians. The second 
was by Dr. A. G. Mayer, of the Zodlogical Museum, and consisted of an 
informal though entertaining talk on the customs of the Australians, illus- 
trated by blackboard drawings and by photographs. Dr. Mayer was a 
member of Prof. Alex. Agassiz’s expedition to Australia a few years ago. 

January. — The regular meeting was held Friday, January 20, at the resi- 
dence of Miss M. A. Mixter, 219 Beacon St., Mr. W. W. Newell presiding. 
The speaker of the evening was Prof. A. R. Marsh, of the Department of 
Comparative Literature, Harvard University, who spoke on “The Devel- 
opment of Epic Poetry.” 

Professor Marsh described the way in which the study of literature of 
late years has been growing more scientific, there being a tendency to dwell 
less on the zwsthetic side of a great poem than to ask “ What is the char- 
acter of the theme?” After describing the different kinds of Epics, he 
showed that the student of Epic Poetry is often brought into close contact 
with primitive culture. 

February.— The regular meeting was held Friday, February 17, at the 
Charlesgate. Prof. F. W. Putnam presided, and gave an interesting ac- 
count of recent developments in American archeology, and especially of 
what the Jesup expeditions propose to accomplish. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. W. H. Schofield, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who had for his subject “ Old Norse Mythology.” He gave a vivid 
rendering of many of the old myths, together with a few suggestions as to 
their origin and interpretation. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Tue TRADITIONAL GAMES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. With 
tunes, singing-rhymes, and methods of playing according to the variants 
extant and recorded in different parts of the kingdom. Collected and 
annotated by ALICE BertHA Gomme. Vol. II. Together with a me- 
moir on the study of children’s games. London: D. Nutt. 1898. 
Pp. xv, 531: 

‘This second volume of games, which forms the first part of Mr. Gomme's 
proposed “ Dictionary of British Folk-Lore,” completes a long-postponed 
and much needed task. So slender was the gathering of such games in 
Great Britain, that when the writer of this notice, in 1883, made a similar 
collection under the name of “Games and Songs of American Children,” 
it appeared that many rhymes current in America were unrecorded in the 
mother country. The inference seemed to be that colonial life had been 
favorable to peculiar persistency of usage. The further collection, how- 
ever, now made by Mrs. Gomme, shows that English survivals are abun- 
dant, and that the correspondence of American and British custom extends 
to the verbal form. No doubt there has been a constant influence through 
continued emigration, tending to assimilate the former to the latter. The 
same diffusion has been active in England, and alone can explain the coin- 
cidence of the words of a game in districts remote from one another. If 
the tradition had been isolated, and maintained without change from 
ancient time, the diversity must have been far greater. The same remark, 
in a wider field, must account for the resemblance of English and French 
practice. In truth, the games of Western Europe, like other folk-lore, form 
a whole in such wise that the habit of one district cannot be taken by 
itself as spontaneous or independent. 

Of the games given in this second volume, a few may be selected as sub- 
jects for remark. The series begins with the song so familiar in the United 
States, in the ungrammatical rhyme “Oats, pease, beans, and barley 
grows.” English versions are nearly identical, but the word “ pease” is 
not included : — 

Oats and beans gnd barley grow! 
Oats and beans and barley grow! 
Do you or I or any one know 
How oats and beans and barley grow? 
First the farmer sows his seed, . 
Then he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 
Then tyrns round to view the land. 
Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner! 
Open the ring and take one in! 
The “ amatory chorus” proceeds in the same way as in America: — 


Now you are married you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say, 
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You must be kind, you must be good, 
And help your wife to chop the wood! 


This rhyme had scarce been recorded in Great Britain ; but Mrs. Gomme 
is able to give eighteen versions. Besides these, she furnishes another 
game, which is in fact no more than a variant, apparently more original, 
though without the love-making at the end : — 

Would you know how doth the peasant ? (thrice) 
Sow his barley and wheat ? 

And it’s so, so, doth the peasant 

Sow his barley and wheat ! 


The words proceed to recite how the peasant reaps his barley and wheat, 
how he threshes, how he does when the seed-time is o’er, and when his 
labor is o’er. This is a ring dance, in which the action is suited to the 
words, the hands being unclasped at the end of each verse. Imitation of 
sleeping and marching conclude the performance. This version brings the 
game exactly into line with the similar French, Italian, and Spanish games, 
which also describe a series of actions, beginning with sowing the seed. 
The conclusion of Mrs. Gomme concerning the source of the rhyme is 
identical with that adopted by the present writer, namely, that it represents 
a song danced in sowing-time, with the intent of bringing a blessing on the 
labors of the year. But it is apparent that the game cannot have been of 
English village origin. If an origin is to be sought, this might be in ancient 
Roman usage. 

There is a rude American song, still used by children, in “ Games and 
Songs,” printed under the name of “ Old Grimes,” as an “unintelligible 
round.” The English round recites that an apple-tree grows over the head 
of Sir Roger; that a woman picks up the ripe apples, and (the ghost of) 
Sir Roger rises and maims her, making her go “ hipperty hop.” The story 
is acted out, one child personating Sir Roger, a second the apple-tree, a 
third the thief. The game is weird enough. But what is the meaning of 
the sport? We seem to see a survival of the belief that a sacred tree 
might absorb the soul of the person over whose grave it grew; but we are 
left in the dark as to the history. Some local tale must have been drama- 
tized, and extended over England, and been transported to America. 

In such love-rounds as “ Poor Mary sits a-weeping,” waiting for her 
sweetheart, and is bidden to choose her lover, it seems to us doubtful if 
we have anything more than a relatively modern courtship formula. Mrs. 
Gomme remarks that Christian ideas do not enter into marriage games, 
hence they must be very ancient. But wedding-bells are mentioned : “ The 
bells will ring, and the birds will sing,” occurs in a rhyme given by Cham- 
bers. However, in general, the idea of the purchase of the bride, or the 
stealing of the bride, constitute the chief feature of courtship games. But 
here again we are in the presence not merely of English but of European 
custom ; as already noted, the origin is to be sought, according to our 
ideas, in remote usage, but not English usage: this, however, is not to say 
that ancient English customs may not have been identical. 

A pretty example of the permanence of New England tradition is fur- 
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nished by the game, “ Here comes a duke ;” The “duke” seeks a “fair 
maid ” as partner, who at first refuses, but at last consents ; the chorus 
then sings : — 
Now we ’ve got the flowers of May, 
The flowers of May, the flowers of May, 
To join us in our dancing. 


The English formula is ruder: “ Now we ’ve got another girl to help us 
with our dancing” (p. 65). But a variant from Sussex has: “ Now we ’ve 
got our bonny bunch (i. ¢. of flowers) to help us with our dancing.” An- 
other: “Now we've got a beautiful maid to join us in our dancing” 

173): 

a familiar nursery rhyme is that relating to Queen Anne, “who sits in 
the sun.” Mrs. Gomme furnishes an account of the manner of playing this 
game-rhyme. One side stands and advances, a ball being concealed with 
one of the players; the other, among which is my lady Queen Anne, re- 
mains seated. A player of the advancing line observes: “ King George 
has sent you three letters, and desires you to read one,” or equivalent 
words. The sitting queen answers, “I cannot read one unless I read all; 
so pray, Miss , deliver the ball.” Mrs. Gomme thinks that the game 
may refer to the ancient custom of compelling the suitor to elect between 
several girls dressed like the bride. 

Considered as ancient tradition, the most interesting of English games is 
that of “The Witch.” Mrs. Gomme gives versions closely agreeing with 
American ones. She thinks that the source of the amusement may have 
been in fire-stealing, the conception being that to take new fire out of a 
house puts the inmates under the control of an evil spirit. But the feature 
of taking fire, or asking for a light, on the part of a witch, is only an inci- 
dent of this most widely spread and very ancient European amusement. 
In an article on the “ Game of the Child-stealing Witch,” contained in this 
Journal, vol. iii., 1890, pp. 139-148, it is remarked: “ An attempt to discuss 
the varieties of the witch-game would require a space far in excess of that 
which can here be devoted to the subject; this game-root has supplied at 
least one tenth of the amusements of European children, a fact which indi- 
cates its primitive antiquity. Its variations are infinite: in some forms, in 
place of Mother stands an angel or saint; in place of the Witch, the Devil ; 
the sport takes the form of a game of chase, or of struggle, or of guessing, 
or of a simple love-dance ; while, strange to say, its primitive character 
appears nowhere so distinctly as in English versions, though there are 
abundant indications that the English forms merely represent the most per- 
fect survival of a world-old practice, so various and widely extended that it 
would be idle to ask in what land it originated, while it may reasonably be 
supposed that it has for thousands of years made the terror and pleasure 
of European youth.” Reference is made here to this subject merely in 
order to point out how extended is the theme, and how difficult it may be 
to trace with certainty the derivation of a particular dramatic usage. 

In the memoir appended to this very excellent and interesting collection, 
the editor analyzes and classifies, and cites evidence from many quarters 
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in regard to the antiquity of similar practices. She perceives that these 
games were not originally invented by children, but are only a survival 
maintained by children of practices once belonging to grown persons. She 
considers, undoubtedly with correctness, that her gathering is so far com- 
plete that a gleaning from English districts not represented would not be 
likely to be completely different ; so that we may now consider that we 
have a tolerably rich collection of this interesting kind of folk-lore. She 
distinguishes two great classes, — dramatic games, and those of skill and 
chance ; the latter, she remarks, have usually been regarded as the property 
of boys, the former as especially practised by girls (but this rule is not to 
be regarded as very ancient, or as universal). That these dramas, now 
childish, might once have been ceremonial and religious, she fully recog- 
nizes. 

Altogether, the volumes make an excellent beginning of the great under- 


taking in which Mr. Gomme has engaged. 
W. W. Newell. 


THe Pre- AND Proto-Historic Finns, BOTH EASTERN AND WESTERN, 
WITH THE Macic Soncs oF THE WesT Finns. By the HONORABLE 
Joun ABeRcRoMBy. In two volumes (Grimm Library, No. 9). Lon- 
don: David Nutt. 1898. Vol. I. pp. xxiv, 363 ; Vol. II. pp. xiii, 400. 


Of this elaborate work, the first volume is devoted to Finnish anthropo- 
logy, prehistoric and early civilization, and the beliefs of the West Finns; 
the second volume contains the magic songs of the Finns, with an appro- 
priate introduction, and a selection of magic formule from neighboring 
races, Mordvin, Votiak, Lettish, Russian, and Swedish, given for the sake 
of comparison. The magic songs are at first distributed according to 
their varieties, as for defence, vengeance, deliverance from pain, or as they 
proceed by attempts to expel the evil influence, through reproach, boasting 
of the power of the operator, and the like; then chapters are formed by 
“words of healing power,” “formule,” “ prayers,” and “ origins or births.” 
The source of the material is the collection of Lonnrot, published in 1880, 
under the title of “Suomen Kansan muinaisia Loitsurunoja,” or “ Bygone 
Magic Songs of the Finns.” Lénnrot, in his difficult task, did not proceed 
with the strictest modern severity of method, his songs being obtained by 
the putting together of many imperfect versions ; according to the state- 
ment, it was impossible to induce any one singer to give in completeness 
the spell. Still, the abundance of the matter is such as to insure in gen- 
eral the accuracy of the tradition. The people from whom the songs were 
obtained lived chiefly in east and north Finland, and belonged to the 
orthodox church. Nevertheless, the ideas of the incantations are thor- 
oughly heathen in character. They do not themselves contain mythology, 
but refer to mythic persons, and in some cases imply the existence of 
mythic tales, 

The methods by which the exorciser undertakes to banish evil agencies 
are numerous. The reciter invokes the aid of stronger powers, deities, 
animals, or inanimate objects ; he simply directs the spirit of disease to act 
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in a certain manner, or he advises it to remove to a more suitable place ; 
he extols his own irresistible power; or he lays upon the evil spirit an 
impossible task which must be accomplished before the apprehended ill 
can be done. One very curious manner of exorcism is by relating the 
genealogy of the disturbing influence. It is conceived, namely, that if the 
history of an evil thing is known, power is thereby acquired over the in- 
truder, who may thus be shamed and exiled. Such are the spells set forth 
in the chapter on Origins, in which the supposed genesis is narrated in the 
most poetic and metaphorical manner. Thus, for instance, with charms 
against the bear. It would appear that, according to a myth not expressly 
related, the bear had originated in heaven (possibly the name of the con- 
stellation may have had something to do with this belief). Having been 
cradled and nursed by the forest spirits, he had received baptism, and 
taken an oath not to harm any innocent person. Naturally the notification 
of this contract would exercise a deterrent influence on any creature of the 
ursine race inclined to be hostile. 

So, in order to tame and use fire, it is recounted how the element had a 
celestial birth, being a flash from the sword of the sky-god Ukko (Old 
Man). ‘The fire-baby is given to be nursed by a nymph of the air, who 
carelessly drops it from the cradle; it falls to earth, begins its evil career 
by burning a house with the family, sets a lake aboil, and consumes field 
and forest through half Bothnia, until it arrives at realization of its infamy, 
and in disgrace takes refuge in the hollow of a rotten stump (in tinder), 
whence it is taken indoors for use. It may be imagined what a wholesome 
effect the repetition of its history has on the element, if disposed to be 
stubborn or revolutionary. 

The snake has a descent as curious. The wood-spirit, Hiisi, being 
weary with running, falls asleep and drops saliva, which is eaten by an 
ogress, who finds it too hot for comfort and spits it into the lake. Here 
the wind blows it into a spiral and wafts it ashore ; the sun dries it, and it 
excites the attention of the demons, who inspire it with life. Other for- 
mulz, however, make the viper to be part of the thread spun by the 
daughter of Night, or to come from the golden ring lost by the god Vai- 
namoinen while proving his sword. 

A simpler story derives wasps from the hair of a maiden, lost in brush- 
ing ; the toothache-worm is bred from the sweepings of the divine being, 
Luonnotar. 

A single prayer emerges from the average formula to rise into the dig- 
nity of an invocation to the orb of day: “Welcome for showing thy 
countenance, for dawning forth, thou golden Sun, for rising now, thou 
‘morning star’! From under the waves thou hast escaped, hast mounted 
above the clumps of firs, like a golden cuckoo: like a silver dove hast risen 
up to the level sky, to thy former state, on thy ancient tour. Rise ever at 
the proper time, after this very day as well, bring as a gift on coming 
home; give us completest health ; into our hands convey the game, the 
quarry to our thumb’s tip, good luck to our hook’s point ; go on thy circuit 
pleasantly ; conclude the journey of the day, at eve attain to happiness.” 
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Such an address might be considered to indicate an original sun-worship, 
probably from the practice of neighboring peoples ; but the example is too 
isolated to be cited with confidence. 

Like every collection of this sort, the songs of the Finns raise in the 
mind of the reader numerous questions as to origin, date, and the charac- 
ter of the religion to which they properly belong. The archzologic his- 
tory of Finns is discussed by the translator in his first volume with great 
industry and carefulness, an examination on which only an expert could 
make comments. When the vast stores of Finnish folk-lore, gathered by 
many hands in recent years, shall have been sifted and classified, it may 
be that additional light will be obtained in regard to the dark problems 
involved. Meantime the very meritorious work of Mr. Abercromby will be 
welcomed as a most valuable addition to knowledge concerning peoples to 
whom small attention has been paid in Great Britain and America. 

W. W. Newell, 
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